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PREFACE . 

The Postsecondary Education. Commission (PEC) wa^ approved by- 
the State Board of Education on April 17, 'X973, and charged! with 
functioning in an advisory capacity to tha^Commissioner of Education 
and the State Board pf Education on matters relating to postsecondary 
education in Florida. In March of 1978, the Commission noted the . 
lack "of ^ articulated public polic^ with respect to independent 
postsecondary education in Florida. Recognizing the need for such 
a policy statentent, the Commission recaranended to the Commiosionei^ ^ 
and the State Board of Education that one of the Conmission's cjpjre- 
hensive planning activities for the 1978-79 fiscal ye4r be an analysis 
of the public/private postsecondary education sector relationship in 
Florida. This analysis was to include Commission meetings, a statewide 
conference in. cooperatipA with the Education Commission of the States, 
and conference follow-up by the Commission members resulting in re- 
commendations to the Commissioner of Education. 

The Education Commission of the States Inservice Education Program 
a/ invited to co-sponsoi\a statewide conference with'p'.E.C. on "State 
Policy and PostsecohdaryS|(4ucation^ Tl^,Relationship of the Indepen- 
dent and Public Sectors," The co-sponsors agre,ed that the purpose of 
thel^ponference was to. provide a background relating to the problems 
and issue's "involved in fonrtaiatihg sWte policy with respect to pbst- 
secondaiV„educatiOn. The ponference would (1) review actions takei 
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elsewhere in the nation; (2) .assess the presenf and prospective 

'. ■ . • ^ ^. . ■ ■ 

status of the p.ostsecondaiy education sector in Florida; (3) consider 
possible conponents to be included in any statement of policy; and 
(4) assess the legal and fiscal realities implicit in the adoption 
of such a statement. The Postsecondary Education Commission sought - 
. this information in furtherance of its obligations to consider for- 
mulating recanmendat ions to the Commissioner of Eduqation concerning 
. the relationships between the several groips \^ich function in both ^ 
tKe public and independent sejrtors of postsecondaiy education in * 
r^lorida. The Conference program which resulted from these goals 
can be found in Appendix A, and a list of the current P.E.C. members 
may be found in Appendix B. ^ 

J. 

-The sponsors were gratified by the attendance during the 

Nov|mber 30 -^December 1, 19^8 Conference conv^ed in Orlando, Florida.^^^ 

' Qne )^dred and sg^en^jy^^hree policy makers from the various sectors ^ 

of;'pfepl;secondary education in Florij^Ja, aS well as from both theile- ^ 

V • gislative and* executive ^ranches of state government, were on hand 

for th^ijiefetingi^ A coirplete conference rost.ei^ may be found in • ^ 

' i^pendi^C./ In preparation for the Conference, *he P\^.C:. also 

V / prepared the fo^ owing two ^bcument^, wKicH are^available i^)on request 

^, e ft-onr^ the Department of Education: . / ' - " • 

, ^1 " • ' . ^ . ' * ■ ' • ■ • ' 

^' 1) A Diredtory^ o^ Independent and Public Postsecondary ^ ^ 




Institutions in ^c4'idj, »^tober, 1978; , and 
g'T ;. y Exi'Stip/^ Relationships Between Indef 



y Existyg Relationships Between Independent Postse^CT idaiy * , 

Institutions and State Educational Agencies in the State of /Florida , ^ , 



Octpber, X978. ' ^ ■ . . ' 'f^ 



i 



ERIC- . ^ ^ . Y. 
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• The format of this report essentially follows tshe sequence of 
presentations at the conference. Section I provides a conference 
overview and papers on the basic issues and policy areas covered 
during the meeting. Section II contains presentations on the state 
policies of selected states towards independent postsecOndary 
education. Section III provides a disclission.of the policy "issues , ^ 
; facing the federal government in this area, and Section IV- pi 
summary of the total^meeting. ' ^ ^ 

As a result of the conference^ the Commissi^ met in Tam^a, 
Florida on Februai^ 8-9, 1979, and adopted 'a series of'- recommen- 
dations on pub lie/ independent postsecondary education in Florida - 
for submission to the Commissioner pf Education, The final 
Commission report will be distributed along with these conference 
proceedings and additional ^copie* are^vjtilab^e fran the Department , 
of Education. 

The mimbers of the P.E.V/ wish to extend their appreciation 
to the staff of the' Education Vlommiskion of tlie States for tfieir 

^^^^^^^^^^^^ during the copferenc^. l/ addition, thanks are 
extended to all of the individuals liftra in the program (Appendix 
A) fory^heir direct assistance both in the 'planning and the execution ^ 
of tJi^^^nf erence . The members are particularly grateful to Senate 
' President. Phil Lewi's and House Speaker Hyatt Brown for their taking 
the time to join us in Orlando, and for their thoughtful presen- 
tati^ns on this topic. Their attendance at'<the meeting, and dbvious . 
interest in this topic, contributed greatly to , the success of the 
conference. Furthermore, I would like to acknowledge the assistance 
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of the Florida Association o£^iyate SchoolSsWho sponsored the 
■reception and assisted<the co-spondbrs in the registration princess. 
Finally, I would like to acknowledg^-^e excellent work of my staff 
during the planning and iinplementation of the conference, and for 
their many efforts in the preparation' of these ^proceeding's . 



Charles B. Reed, Executive Director 
Florida Post^condary ^ucation Commission 
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4_ CONFERENCE OVERVIEW. 
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Since 1960 many states^ have expressed' interest in the develop- 

ment &c examination, of* education policies related to the indepehde^xt 

septor of post^econdary education.^ In fact all states but one, 

accordinA-^to^e speaker, Ridiard Jonsen,SSenior Staff Associate 

/^^th the West/em Inif^tate Commisyion for Tfigher Education, supports V 

Inonpublic^instimitions^ or students^o^ch attend them. \ 

. David W. Brenem^ and C3iester Tinn stated in their publication. 

Public Policy and Priv/atfe Education , that there were fdur "cognitive" 

reasons for this fhterest. ^ First, the pr^ect for growth in higher 

education as ^xperienc^ in the fifties and sixties had become quite 

^ blealcA^i^ in tym contributed to a>idespre?d belief that the 

. industry ceuid be expected to Jlead toward a retrenchment period. The 

' axAHors further argued that ^f the deterioration was concentrated in 

the pi^ivate sector, then the public interest wdWd^be "poorly serv^" ^ 

and thus, there is a need to develops^ublic policies to insure that 

^ 3?J|fair ccnpetitive situation would exi\t in 'the higher education - . ' 

indwtry. (The fate of specifitf^nstitutions would depend on'^their 

^ I ^ performance not on their ^undin^ apuAre.) 
. [ . y - ^ ^ . 

\^ Second, ^he authoi^ ;^tated that the interest to develop an . 

^ education policy related to th^ independent sector was enhanced' 

^> since "the inpersonal working of the existing higher edpcation 



J r 



I 



I 



market place, caji not be relied iq}on^td)direct resources in a socially 

Gptimal maiyier ."'.TTiey blamed the intricate and quilt-like manner 

in which higher education was funded 'for this situation, (Fbr example 



, tuition prices do not reflect resource costs accurately 



Tliird, according to Brenemdn and Finn, given the large* cost 
investment /in physical plants and personnel it would be^ foolish^or 
states to (consider expahsioiy'to public qampuses without contejplation 
as to the 'eost- effective bptions of ''partially subsidizing ^ditional 



ol^^t ii 




Dver fo^^t^^^^tates 



enroljjneilt in -independent institutions 

• Finally^ tl^%au£hors believed that * 
have developed some form o^ policy 6^^^^x^^dl support for the jn- 
de^pendent sector ^o^ld have\o be considered as str^g indication 
of public willingness^ tdxpfovide £fdd to /^hese injftxtutions. 



ary Educatioa C^iti^ission J sensitive to^ 




The Floric 

arguments 'SuclTf as those mentioned above, on Novembier 30 - December 



1, 1978 convened conference, of state Educational f epre^fitatsives , 
legislators,' and off icials^ from Florida's public and independent 



postsecondary institutions. The Commiss 
^ review actions taken^ elsewhere in the 



.ssion's- goals V^re\to'\ 

V • ■ ^ \ ■ ) 

nation; 2) assess the pr 



1) 



present- 

and pro$pect:ive status of the postsecondary education sector in 
Fjlorida'; 3) consider possible conq^j^rTts^^to be included any * 
pta^merif of policy; and 4)^ assess the^. fiscal and legal re^lit^s^ 
i|iplicit in the adoption of such a statement. • . \ ^ 

7 At this conference higher education officials frop states such 
I , j/^s P^^sylvania, Illinois, and California told members about policies 
and programs found yLn the ^tates they represented. 
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Government andhigher education officials in Pennsylvania, 
• according to Edward^cGuir^ , Chancellor^ Massachusetts Board of ' • 
Higher EducatiMir^former Pennsylvania- Commissioner of Highe^ 
Education) believed it Vas in the best interest of the public as 
well as-fhe studen/s ifTPSmsylvania funded the independent secto^ 
since they believjid the real strength'\jji higher education could be 
- found in the in^itutions' ab'ility to offer students different' 
approaches t^^i^her education^ With.ithisJ)eliefan mind Mr. McGuire 
said Pennsylvania provided, sup^rt to their indep|&ndent 'institutions 
in four ways: direct grants to students; ipst i tut ional.gr ants ^ ' • 
help impendent colleges and universities pay^i»ect costs re^fflire^ 
to educate studertfs; loans to students; and finally' direct Vid to" 



support four priv^ptS' medical schools. 
"X. , ■ . . ^ < 

Joseph Boyd from the Jljiinois Stdte Scholarship 'feomm^ss: 

conferees that officials ^who desi^pd to develop, and with suC|ess" 

implemefnt7~> stat^-'policy to- aid indecfendent institutions woiM have-' 

tL daref^ijyfe^ cojis-ider a number of^si^n^icant factors. Briefly he ■ 

stated that: First,, .because of ^^e^large amount of federal monies 

"set aside for studeijfr^d institutional aid it would be wise for 

states to coor^ate their pri^grams accordingly^ Second, to".insure 

that /he progf am provides student access , the determiiTation of the ■ 

maximum award formula must be acceptable and understood by institu- 



.tionsl^the public, and the state legisl^^wfe; ^ird, what^sido with 




the proprietary sector must b©^ consida/red; Fourth, the incre^'iiHthi 
^^ife of students to attend institu/ions on a part -tim^ basis was 
-a reality that should not be ignored; Fifth, careful c^libaratic^ 



as to when the announcement o£ grant awards is (to be "made was con- 
sidered vital in order to maximize student acces^ to the progran; 
Sixth, since most programs which hayg provided direct aid to students 
have been based on financial need, the issue of vrfiether this need ■ 
should be relative or ah^solute njist be resolved; Finally, a long . 
Jiard examination' at ,the methods of holditig independ^t. institutions 
accoimt^ble for utilization of public funds must be, taken to insure 

needs/^of students wojald not be "over-met." ' - . 

' ' ' . ♦ ■ ' 

A^de^cription of the close working relationship betvfeen the^ 

public, proppetary, and independent institutions of higher education 

within California was provided by Morgan Odell, Executive Director 

of the Association ^ Independent California Colleges and Universities^ 

This-^^Ciationship ad^rding to Mr. Odell was based in-genBral upon 

- "an obvious self-interest tO' perform in this-jj^y." . o ' . ' 

In addiMon Mr. Odell discussed a study relatek,,tfo ^California's, 
independent colleges and universities and their role in the state. ^ 
-The study /according to Mr. Odell, made a'fiumber of recommendations 
which served to promote the ^^xistence of a healthy independent §ector. 

^ He stated that study authors believed hardy private)colleges and uni- 
Versities were necessary to insure that ^students were to' be pr,ovided 

. as great as possible, opportunity to attend a postsecondary institution 
of their choice and* insure that diversity and constructive competition" 
would cofttthue- to: provijie a stimulus for ^innovation; encourage the 
most effective utilization of the staj^'s postsecondary ^resources; 
an^^maintain aJdiyerse^arSnge of postsecondary alternatives. ' \' ^ 
Rationale for a Public policy concerned with independent, post-. 



y concerned wit 



secondary ^^educjat ion j.nstl-mtions^was, neard^by cbnfei^^^ «ttendees^ 
^^^"a variety of ' arguments Several presenters'. For example, 
; pkl2^oma's ^^prmer Governor and current Serjator,^ .David A. Boren,. ^ 
* I «n55hasized tbejji^tortance ^of 'a 'dual system o£ education and stated- . 
y tha| he" believed the private sector- should play a vital role in 
^ this dual system. Louis Rabineau, Director of the InserviCe--€du- 
cational Project with the Education Commission of the States, argued 

' ' ' . \ ' ' 

that state support Was necessary for several reasons. First, he ^ 
stated private institutions were in their ini^^ial stages formed for 
. pi^J^lic reasons, and second, that these institutions were an integral 
part of the American tr||dition. According to Mr.> Rabineau, the 
third argument for independent institution support was in part based 
on the fact that ^he private sector offered "a wealth of educational 

and cultural opportunities that served to enrich the range of re- 

^ _/ 

sources" in all^of higher education. Finally, he concluded that 
priv^e univeijsities and colleges were aji alternative to public 
, Qpntrol of higher education. Richard Jbnsen declared in his pre- 
sentation that an increase in competition for students and state 
resources by public and private colleges and universities and an 
increase in the demand for fiscal and educational accountability 
from higher education by the public and political leaders will 
inevitably result in an increase in. the bureaucratic structure 
responsible for the planning, coordinating, and regulating of post- 
secondary education. Because of this, he went on to suggest, it is 
essential to create a clear s^ate educational policy towards the 
independent sector. 



*^ ^TaneJ , members told -conferees of their concerns related to the 

develo^ent of a sta^e palicy^^r the independent sector.. Some 

suggested that a determination must ^^made as to whether or not' 

IVivate colleges and tmiversities actually are in need of funds and 

if so would it *be appropriate to respond with tax dollars • Others 

questioned the ^impact state aid to the independent institutions 

would ^have on the; identity of those institutions and whether or 

not this would be desirable for American society or students. 

■^/Vhother concern raised in the conference wa^ the issue as to the 

manner in which' the independent institutions^ should be held > 

accoijntable . As could be expected, comments on this issue ranged 

from the -fninimum ^to the maximum. Some stated that if accountability 

were to be equated ta "bureaucratic" restrictions then the indepen-^ 

dent sector would be better off not participating. Others stated 

.* 

that independent colleges and universities should be held just as 

•J I. 

accountable as public institutions. All 'agreed the issue of account- 
ability needed -to be treated with great care and that the success 
of a state policy to foster the relationship between the public and 
independent sector was^ directly related to' the treatment of this 
issue. f 

In general, suggestions^k)r conferees were varied, cautioiis, 
and insightful* Florida's legislative leaders recognized that the 
state needed to de^^lop in the near future some type of educational 
policy that would coordinate postsecondary educational planning in 
Florida and applauded the sincere interest of conference members 
and sponsors in the .discus^on of this sensitive subject. They 



warned, however, that the legislature would, o^'t of desperation, 
act alone if state officials and representat^es fron the In- ^ 
dependent sector could not- agre^ as to wha^t form- the po^cy should 
take. In addition, sev<fral suggestions for aid programs werq 

4 * »• 

Offered by speakers and in general tocQc three forms : tuition 
equa|lization grants; direct ins4:itutiofial aid; and a' broa(|ening of 
eligibility to participate in the/ state's financial aid programs 
correlated to an increase in the funding of studtent aid, ' 

Governor Boren asked th^t members coitsider what he thought 
was a dijff icult moral is^p' and claimed that without its resolution ' 
the problems vrfiicih beset/highe.r education would remain. The^moral 

N 

issue, he stated, involved the decrease within American society 
of a ''spirit of comraUnity" and centered around society's fragmentation 
into special interest groups which look first to the acquisition of 
their share of the pie.' He suggested that often. these groups do Hot ^ 
'^want to get together and that they frequently exhibit a lack of ^ 
self-discipline. He believed that it was most inportant for the 
various higher education interest groups to come together to avoid 
unnecessary duplication; to share technology, laboratorj.es, library 

V 

collections; to plyg the public into the decision -making process ; 
and most of all to develop graduates that would be able to speak 
for the community.- ; 

Panel members and gu^t speakers put the largest share of the 
task to make state policy recommendations on to the Florida P^^st- 
secondary Education Commission. In fact, Florida's Commissioner 
of Education, Ralph Turlington, expects the Commission to make 



recOTmendations related to tl;iis policy and stated, th^t he would. act 
ijTOn these recammendations as soon as feasibly, possible, I ' 
Certainly Florida c^ ptovide evidence that ;there is some 
degree of cooperation between the public and independent sectbr, 
For^exaft^jle, the^Florida PostsecondaVy Education COTimission fiSfe 
e^^riknced a close cooperation between representatives of the ^' 
Independent, proprietary and public* sectoip in the overall dtitie^ '^ 
of the Caranission as well as wit!hii> the subTQcaiinittee' which planned 
the conferei^ce. There hay^ filso been changes in Floi^fda's 'Student 
Assistance Grant program which have served to permit more students 
to receive' aid to attend Florida's independent universities and \^ 
colleges. In addition, Florida's State Uru^^^j^y^ has re- 

quested funds to enter into contracts with the Ibiiversity of Miairfi ^ 

' \ ■ > y 

and Barr)^ College through vdiich these institutfions will receive 
State monies in exchange for providing program services in nursing 
and social work. However, it was clear /to both participants and 
presenters that more would -have to cojAe in the future. If one 

' • • V • * 

conmon thought was developed as a rfesult of this conference it woi^Id 
have to be, the declaration that/£he time has arrived for Florida to 
attend to this inportant yet^ensitive situation. The Florida ^Post- 
secondary Education Comnisj^ion has recognized this need and has 

/ . 

accepted the re spans ibij^ity to make recommendations in this area 

/ ''v' 
to the Coimissioner ^d the State Board" of Education. Their task, 

as suggested by the testimony that follows, represents a real . 

/ 

challenge. / ^ ^ ^ , 



V- ' "The^ssues" ' • > ' . 

' ■ ' - ■ . " by" ■ • j 

David L . Boren . , 
. U.S. ^Senator, Oklahc»na* V . ^ 



I think that tefore we begin to think about som^ of the issues 
that are involved, wp mttst thii\k for a minute about where we are 
now, where we are headed, and in wha:t place we find ourselves. We 
have experienced a dramatic increase and of course are now level-' - 
>ing off in enrollments, in the field 'of higher Education in most 
.parts of the country duAng the past few ye^s. --^ ^ 

V/hen you think, about Xt^^ it took three-hundred year^ fdr us 

to reach the one million mark in total enrollment in higher edu- ^ 

cation in f he United Stites,,from the early beginnings in the' 

private sector, with^he folmding of Harvard, it took only thirty 

years fot* us to reach^the second million and, incred:y3ly, it took 

only two more years to reach the third million of enrollment in 

higher education in this country, which Was in 1962.* Now we're 

SOTiewhere between 13 and 14 million. So, in twenty years, we 

* i 0 

exploded from 1 million, which took three-hundred years of growth, 
to somewhere in the neighborhaod of 14 million in terms of total 
enrollment. At the same time, we have been experiencing other^ / 
changes. Of course, the first three centuries of education In < 
this country were d^Liinated almost entirely by the private sector. 
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By 1960 we had, reached "^e turning pointlv^ere ^hal£ of the. uni- *^ * 
' versity 9^ents yere iii private institutj^ons •dhd'^al^ wer6 ijv 
public .^!j:ittjtions^ 'And sinc.e 19So\e ^lave gone f ran '.the half 
and/hal4^.f^ to now, where 80 perceiid of all students an' higher ^ 
educatio^^"iqi this country are beih^ ea^^ted in tTie public sector. 
These shifts are somewhat interrelated because of the tremendous 
^xemh of enrollments. The pi!%lic sector Kas the capability to 
tax and float bonds ^ and this is the reason it |fas the ability 
/ to keep pace with enrollments. - TTius, it was inevitable that the^ 
public share of higher education in texms of enrollment would- 

irtcrease^ The passage of the National Deferkse/ Education Act and 

^ \ .. ^' - ^ ■ ■ . 

the whole reaction to technological advances in the Eastei^ Block ^ 

countries such as the launching of Sputnik brought about a pushV 

•^^Tor more Federal Aid for gtaduate and research programs particularly 

in the 'scientific areas. Thi^s aid also' helped the growth of the 

public sector because maliy private industries oriented toward a 

broad curriculum simply did not haye the physical facilities, or 

the laboratory facilities, to take advantage of some of these pro- 

{ y 

grams. So we've been experiencing a trend toward rapid growth in 
the public sector partially through' a shift in student^ from the 
Jfr. private, ones . 'We've also^seen in this country in the field of 
igher education morfiWid more specialization. 

^^ore than half of\our students natioi^ide are part-time students. 
More than half of the^e are individtials who will noti^receivQ un- 
inteyrrupted terminal degrees. This will lead to' more and more 
spec\llzed courses, »re and .ore iob-skill related' courses . and a , 
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movement away from liberal art/. We are living through a time when 
this is inevitable, and it* is proper in many respfects that we arei, 
focusing more and^re on Ithe cost e^6^ectiveness of our programs? ^ 
Enrollment has begun to level off ^iri the\)as^^/^ years, and higher 
'J education has gained about six percent in^ terms of totdl appi^o- 
I priations c^er ^ above i^f latioi^, bi^t that\ pot, much improvement % 
m terms of program im^Drovement! f think we ought to realize that 
har(tertimes/ arp coming. When we look at what has happenecl to the 
/riatiotol economy, when we look at the stt:ain on the dollar, when we 
look at-thl^ trade imbalance and the magnitude df it, and when we see 
the rate* Qj^ inflation,, we s^e that we are headed for a period of re-<N^ 
duced burets. As we tt^^to slofcr the growth pf infiat^on, we all 
^realize that we're 'goin^^ have" to juist4.fy the -dollars we. spend 
mori^ and more. Thus, there is a reaJ. emph^is on "bying to add v 
programs that are cost-effeKitive. With ehrollraent leveling ofif, 
''there is more competition for students between in^titut1^s\ and 
conpetition among the public and the private sector strictly f6r 
economic reasons . ' So therj^has been a'*^ tenptation^to offer courses 
that will appeal to the students so that you can directly state to 
the students: "Come, to ou^institiibion, t^e th^jcourse of study 
because it will increase your earning power^ or .you're going to be 
bl"^ to get a job that will i^ine4i*ately need this kind of work when 
ou graduate." ^ ^ 

This particularly appeals to. the typical ^jgrrified student who's 
COTiing *ack ta college very often trying to increase earning power. 
So \Je ge^a move for mor.e. special izat ion; and a move toward atnarrower 
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in our education.. I 
to los 



talk about 'cfause 

0 • . 
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think scmetimes that all these issues we 

1^ sight o£ tRe biggest qifestions 'of all, 

and that is somethihg r would like tg addre^'s before wh ^t into 

sone^ the detailel issues. When we taik iabout how we opi be cost. 
^ I ' ' . ' J ^ 

effective-^ what will be the distribution, and relationship between 

the public and the private sector ,^ and we, talk aboyt^^the kinds of 

i^^grams that can be offered least expensively and interrelate 

back to sleills. We talk about how we dq^it. It 

ta me that we lose sight^f what it is 1 

• • '"."^ ' ■ V ■ ■ • *^ 

That's got to be the first" que^iOi^^ i 

greatest heed, what is the central Vu*^as^^^§^ur higher edu- 



^tional system in this' country? ^ What Mo ^^^^ n^d -from our^' 




institutions of higher education, as a soc^ 



. ) 



at 



tj^s poi 



point m 



time? I think we have become too cc^^rried'soime^^es^^ ^^^^ ' * 
.distribution' of funds, about the way in \feich we do something ,L.flfiaN. / 
^ we forget to think Sbout what it is we should be^ doing 4n the first 
^pikce. ^By focusing on a formula, 'o^ on the cost effective' 

' one, we(.alT/tdb often ov^f]^^ the first 'and unde^ying qj/estion. I* 
heai: speakers^* 'this all the time. 

I attended a conference not too long ago, at the Southern 
Growth Policy Bdard meeting^^ife which ^ speaker talked about the 
regional problems of this country and spoke of tw<3 cities, Lowell, ^ 
Mass*, and Abilene, Texas. He told tjie^ tale about Lowell, which ^ad 
an unemployment rate of about ^ghtken percent and losing population, 
and Abilene which wa^growing and -has a three and one -^lalf percent ^ ^ 
unfempldyment rate. HeC^alked about* a shrinking tax. base in Lowell, 
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and he /al^^^^pt the fact that in Lowell, thirty-eight ipepiehf^of 
the pe^le wereS^eceiving public assistanc^, where^^n^Abilejiie only 
eight percent were, really painted a pictuire o£ ^ city that was 
thriving and growing and deve\?ping as coirpared with one that was dq-^ 
caying, shrinking, and getting into deeper and deeper trouble. At 

of his remarks, he brought this alF to a focal point oi 
attentiop, "and he said that the really cii^cal>problem facing this 
was f&deral funding. How do we revise the federal 




fundinfi/ f^mil 




ke sure that fedje:ral funds go to Lowel] 



jere 

y are needep/and not make their way to ^ilene, where they are 
not needed. CI couldn't^helj) but think to myself th%t surely we've^ 
missed the whole point of thie ques'k.^iAich is, "V/hy is Abilene 
growing and thriving while Lowell is declining? How do we deal 
with the causes of what is going on, notfyhow do we treat the 
symptOTis?" And so it shojj^ldHfe that we begin to think about the 
primary issues that f ace tiigher education today. 

We must think first of all, what is it that we should be do^g? 
V.'hat is it that society m6j^ demands from us today? I would say if 
I were| to ^ look around <^d from my experience over the past four 
ears in the governor 'si office, that if- the/re is anything that con- 
cerns i|2,^s to what is happening in our country more th^ ^ything . 
else, it's what I would describe as a collapse of the^i^m^t of 
community in our soci^y. You see it v^ry clejft-ly, for example, 
when you go through the budget making process. V/e have become 
oi^anized into groips to try and get our share, of the pie and to 
make siire that ye get it. Our v/hole society has become organized 
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into groups of people arojjid their interests, ^v^iare they happen to 
live geogiiapjhically, whar their profession or occupation. happens to 
be, and whW their social or econmic staUis or level may be, V/e 
see this so clieariy in municipal government , "where the policemen 
o^^anize and strike to see if they can perhaps get their /^^^ ^nd 
because the policemen organize, the firemen organize, and try to 
•get the^ share. Because they do so, others do so, on and on and 



on. We see it all across the muntry, arid I think one. reason why 
our economy is $o^^out of Cont^pi is because everybody sits back 
and says ''Lijok, si^ce others are getting their jfiare, we're de- 
manding ours." 'iTieir is no willingn^s by the community to ^it 
down ^d resort, to some self-discipline or restraint VirP to 
sacrifice. ' 

There is no feeling of mutual concern or understanding. We 
/are becoming Balkanized in this country into geographical regions 
on all too many issues. I often vender when I sit in the Governor 'fe 
office and attend various meetings as I hear'*^l the various groups 
and organizations. I often wonder if we could get together in an 
old fashioned New England town meeting again. What would it be 
like, and how would it conpare in quali^ with the original kind of 
town ineetings that were first held when everyone sat down llkd tried 
to determine what. would be best for all of us, and say, "I see your 
point of view, and here is my interest. I'll compromise my interest 
and try to be fair to you." IVho would get up-^in the town meeting 
if we>had one today and speak for the entire conmiunity? . We are 
absolutely paralyzed in this nation today with regard 1% making 





decisions because we^ don't have that kind pf experience^ that 
perspective', that ability in our experience to see*^ the ather 

'I ' . - - ' ■ V' 

person's poiitt of. view. ; ' 

We have had ^a collapse of decision -making, ^o wonder we 

T^^ave an urgent crisis in ^his country, for example, we're going 

to have to double the number of power plants to maintain full 

employment in the next nine years. It takes oi> the averag^ about 

fourteen years to g^H^a permit to build a power plant in this 

co\j0^ of any t^^|^^|^ariety. How in the world can we solve 

the problems?- Even ^ildii^g our roads today in this country oan 

\ / * ' 
create some political pi^bflems for the governor. It takes on 

the average about eighty-'f^jur months from the time the decision 
is made to bui^d the road un^il the funds are finally released. 
Look what that does for the Governor. It's just terrible. It 
is^ serious problem to rebuild this community an%bfring us to- 
gether again as a country. 

I happen to believe that ht the heart of our political system 
is a great inconsist;gncy. We belie^^in truly inconsistent 
philosophies without ever realizing it. If we were to take a 
poll and to ^sk; "Do you believe that^the majority can rule,* that 
decisions can be made in society by whichever side of the pol|cy 
questions gets the most votes?", -I think most of us in this room 
would say "yes." I believe in that principle. Btlt on the other 
hand, if we were to say, "Should even the majority have the right 
to violate certain inalienable rights, such as the freedom of 
speech, the freedom df expression, the freedom of worship?", we 
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would' hear people say 'Tsfo, there are certain inalienable rights - 
1;hAt caij^^not be violated by anybody." •Then you get ^iown to the 
question of vrtio decides, and should majority rule. Well, i£ you 
. let the>majority decide \dien individ^^ rights, are violated, ^ 
then we woufd have Jio^^pr^tection at times, and so we believe in 
° two in^nsistent philosophies al: the same time. Inalienable and 
individuals rights and majorit/ rule,'^v*iich can certainly come 
into conflict. How have we been^able to harmonize them all" these 
years? ; 

/The Supreme Court has been one of tJife institutions that has 
tried, to harmonize them, b^t basically we have/ been ^ble to keep 
both of these principles together. *^Why? It's been beeausQ) there 

has been a certain fairness tmat Jias usual ly^revai led with most 

< 

people. We have^usually had a fair and restrained community- 
minded majority that has been broad enough in perspective to see 
the right and needs i)f other individuals even if they were 
different, and even if they didn't happen to agree with them. 
That's what we are in danger^ losing. If we lose that basic 
sense of consensus and faiimess of conmunity, or whatever you 
want to call.it, then> I think we're going to lose what we'v.e* 
built in this country., It's a great teiiptation for us in edu- 
cation react more to the economic pressures, to react only to 
the needs of specialization as the) top priority. I think we're 
on .our way to becoming that way. How ironjic it would be if we 
^ere to become the most federalized people in the world, and lose 
all we have because<^5e didn't have an understanding of our own 



interests, culture, and humanity? ^ * ^ 

What is/the great need facing our educational system today? 
What should we Ijg doing above all else? I believe very deeply 
and very sincerely that we mukt be broadly educating our students 
as /the first and prim^ calling of higher education, so that, we 
produce gradCiates with -perspective and not with tunnel vi^on. 
•So €hat we pro^ce graduates who can sipbalc for the community, and .\ 
can^ speak frcMperspective and not just from a point* of view of 
narrow specialization. Awd/so, I expect to start from that point 
wliich hasn't changed from tLe beginning of our educational system 



f 

but- that still must be our primary mission. The developnent of 
the private sector^^must be maintained and why we mast not allow it 
to be squeezed out is because historically those institutions have 
maintained a broad curriculum provision.. They have also maintained 
the freedom that we have enjoyed in the public sector by ensuring • 
"academic freedom and the freedom of discussion for every graduate 
^i-n the private sector. They have been free to expefimejit and we 
liujstSimintaifr^^ of innovation, ;that kind of breadth, within 

our wjjjDle- system of higher education.^ ' 

Thus, we must decide what we should do and how we can best do 
it with limited resources. V/e've got to keep in mind that preser- 
vation of the^private sectoi(^is extremely important for the total 
system, /5(nd that the classroom professor at the state institution 
should be! just ay^vitally concerned about the preservation of the 
private -sector as should be the professor at the^ private institution. 
Ffow can we best do the job? -By maintaining a broad perspective for 
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x^i ''ftur students, by maintainjug a healthy attitude toward^ ofir^curric- 

, ^ ulum and how can we most effectively do* it? How can we do it least 

expensive*^? And^'v^^ are the pnbblems we have had? lWt'^i's-a.t we 

i '.> need to decide-^o . b^^^jiftg-? ^at We the issues anjj details which 

we are dealing with? ^ 

First of all, we carinot diip^ca'te graduate prograps as weLve 

said over and over again. It is sompiy too exj^caigivei i.hope that 

all our institutions cc^ld maintain their broad base of cuirficulum 

for an outlook, hop^^ we produce students who have tha fundamentals 

of a hrodiJ^ y^Berdil arts education and not sell out to the market 

, and what/the students themselfes demand- Bec^ste if^they perfected 

such ay curriculum there would be no need an institution in the ^ ^ 

first ptace- Once we; have done,^.that, how*do we best and most ' ^* 

■ ^ • ■ ' ^ m 

^effectively do the rest of it? We piWide full-ranging programs 

" .. . ^ ^ ■ ' ^ ^ , 

and advanced programs, technical programs, and graduate programs, 
but we must first of all avoid duplication. It means not dupli- ^f- 
eating in one public institution the graduate programs of another, . 
but It also means we must not \have the public and the private . 
sectors^duplicating each oth©*^ In Oklahoma, we've ^ried to do 
this /ith our state system of higher education, the equivalent of 
your State Board of Regents, which receives money in lump sum and 
distributes it to the state institutions. The initiative for the 
creation of the statejboard in Oklahoma, by the way,, caiijie as much 
frany the 'private institiijitions as from the public. ' The chairman ' 
of ,;the^/ip/T^ planning ihoaVd, the first board that was set up to 
plan for effective higher education, w-as a president of one of 
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the private institutions in Oklahoma. The private institutions 
are numerous, and although they are^not direqtly governed as 
to ciurriculum, or internal affairs , Jjjfiey are full -member in- 
stitutions of the state higher education system in Oklahoma, an^ 
I think this should be true all over the country. Planning for 
higher educational programs is one coordinated effort with the 
public and private sectors participating. For exanyle, if the 
state institutions are to approve the creation of a new law 
school, a new medical school, or a major thrust in the creation 
of a major college of either a public or private university, it 
must be approved through the process of the state regional board 
of higher education, even for^he private sector. Now, why would 
the private sector agree? 

Number one, for economic reasons. .They are very cohcemed 
about other private institutions of lesser quality coming on the 
scene to take away students and compete with them or public 
institutions, so that the money is spread even thinner. Actually 
what you end up with instead of seven or eight or ten viable, high 
caliber, quality private institutions, you have twenty watered- 
d^m programs or end. up with twenty units that are not able to 
survive econanically. Thus, plying is the "certificate of need" 
in these programs. Now you can't run out and build a hospital 
or a nursing hBfiie anymore in the medical field because you have 
to study the inpact .c5n the cost o^ beds , or unoccupied beds , or 
^ the. cost of the whole field- And what are you going to do if 
that's thfir certificate of need? In ^essence that's the way we 
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look at the whole educational system in OklahOTfii.^ Basically, it 
is not a means to intrude in the innovations of the private sector 
but singly is more a means of protecting the private sector*, So 
you must have your plans. You must avoid duplications. There 
is no excuse for a state institution to begin to offer in the^ 
same community a graduate program that's already offered by a 
private institution on a basis of excellence, so that in essence * 
it puts the private institution out of business, ^ Obviously, it 
would be foolish for the private sector to duplicate what the 
public sector is already doing. 

I would hope that we could still build areas of excellence 
pn a very selective basis, each institution looking, to the faculty, 
and its unique resources. Certainly, there are graduate programs 
that are stronger at some institutions than at others. . This has 
to do with faculty^ recmitment, the attitude of the institution 
towards' growth, and we build on. those. We should build areas 
of excellence in graduate programs, and plan together with the 
public and private sector^ to avoid duplication, and enter into 
some contractual relationships for shared services. If you're 
in the same area, let students from the public institution take 
certain kinds oT programs at the private and vice versa as we 

a 

have done in Oklahoma. 

There are institutiojis both public and private that have 
interchangeable credit hours . TTiey can move back and forth to 
a certain extent in the taking* of courses. In addition, we have 
ten private institutions that participate with the public in- 
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stitutions in shariitig technology and also basic capital outlay. 
We have a top-ranked television system in all our major in- " 
stitutions in the state. This is a shared cost between both 
sectors which participate in it. The state builds a relay tower 
i^d the trasmitter there is a ^oint expenditure in terms of the 
studio, and in maintenance of the systdrf and so on. There are 
other exanples of shared laboratory and shared library facilities 
between the private and public institutions in the state. I 
thiivk that it is very, very inportant that we begin to share'^some 
of these costly features, and, by the way, there is a tremendous 
amount o£ sharing between the private institutions themselves. 

I used to teach at a Baptist related institution in Oklahoma, 
Oklahoma Baptist University, down the street from St. Gregory 
College which is a Catholic institution. We kept it very quiet, 
but for example, in the interrelated curriculum, other than sharing 
the library and other facilities, the Baptists would be teajching 
Greek to the Catholics and the Catholics would be teaching Latin 
to the Baptists. So, we have a good deal of this going on in our 
state, probably most efficiently, and it is a healthy and good 
thing. Sometimes this goes into sharing facilities. Other examples 
include computer services and technical service programs. We have 
a student aid program that has begun to help the students. I 
think this is more preferable than direct aid to private institutions 
because the private institutions would be spurred into too many 
categoriccil grant programs. However, through the state program 
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which aids the individual student, he can use the funds to go to 
either a public or a private institution that is recognized and is 
a member of the state system of higher education. Generally, the 
follow;^ng i/^ues are ones which mul^be addressed to preserve the 
vitality of the private sector. t ^ ^ 

We've got to stop adding new programs' all^ the tim^ in both 
the pu*blic and thfe private sectors. One of the things that is 
threatening ili^hat funds are taken up by the programs that the 
institutions want to start. What we are going to have to, recognize 
is that if we are going to have new programs with the-^same amount 
of dollars i and have inflation^ as we did the years before, that 
the new programs must be good ones, and some we don't need must 
^e terminated. .These are hard and tough choices, very tough 
choices.- It really makes them angry when I get an agenda of 



all the new progi^ams, vand I ask for the other papers with all the 



old '^60^St§ we want to discontinue, so We don't just water down 
what we already have. We ought to make these tough choices and 
be honest with ourselves when we start new programs. And j^ust 
remember this: it is a lot easier to develop new programs than 
it is to discontinue the old programs. Because you already have 
all those faculty members , all the people who \imt to maintain 
the status quo and keep comfortable. And so we have to move with 
extreme caution. I'm not saying we should never create new programs 
of course, we've got to adapt to the times- We can't be like the 
lady who avoids daylight savings time because it wasn't designed 
that way in the first place, -and it would cause her garden to bum 



so 



up with that extraSo^r of/ sunlight I We've, got to adapt but remain 



very^ cautious. 



^ We have g[ot to; relate to the needs o£ society. We're turning 
r out too man>i^teachers , £or/|€xanple, and mos testates agree that we' ^ 



' can't absorb them, and if i-^ally galls me that to go into pre- law 
or into pre-med and in other prepro£essi?)nal programs, you must 
have a good gradepoint average and pass a thorough Interview. 
Hbwever, only half of these capabilities are required to go int;o 
education. To teach our children, 'we don't ywant just anyone to ^ 
be admitted, and if they have We easiest courses of all, we're 
gbi'ng to h^ve to up standards. When they .ask why, we all know 
why, because what will we do with all of those faculty, members 
the school .of education. We've got the innovations^^^nd one of the 
things we might consider doing that would help teachers out in the 
field, and the faculty membe^rs too, would be instead of sitting 
back in the office, to have more cfontact with the classrooms they 
train people to go into. Why not r&ally give the college of edu- 
cation and faculty there the chance to develop in-service education 
in the schools right across the state? Miat a wonderful intefr- 
change for both I So there, are ways of dealing with the problems, 
of introducing what already is existing, without saying we are 
going to train twice as many ^teachers as we need. There are ways 
^to utilize the talents of the faculty in a way that '^wi 11 help every- 
body, including themselves. 

We've also got to get away from the brick and mortar syndrome, 
and this has to do with shared facilities between the public and 
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private: institutions. We can't go around building these great 
monuments like we've been doing in the past. Educators, highway 
builders, architect^, engineers and others, all^wanted a $300 
million state bond issue in Oklahoma and we had .to put someting 
into it for every community , in the state in drder to get votes 
over here and votes over there. This happens on a statewide 
basis ^to get the neqessary votes for passage. .In this case, 
with a $300 million bond issue, they forgot we had $80 million 
o^growtlT revfenue, in other words, we had about $80 million new 
do^ars for all purposes in that budget for the next year. We've 
.got to take away $10 million from that $80 million to serve the 
bond issue if it passes.. V/e're down to $70 million. It take.s 
about twenty percent of the cost of a capital structure to maintain 
it. So, twenty percent roughly per year is used to maintain the 
capital structure. ' If we build it, then" let's use it, Wejl,' 
twenty \percent of the $300 million (60 million), and we're already 
down to 70 million, then there is only, about $10 million left to 
pay additional costs in state government. Well, we've got to re- 
orieiit ourselves and sea how it would be to hava Selection in these 
areas in which we have decided to build our p^grams of excellence. 

■ ■ ■ . ' 

. We've got to niaintain the strict goal of training others for ^ 

• i 

the future phase out of old programs. We've got to be prepared 
for chang^ and be prepared for new roi^. Fleayen forbid the 
faculty members who would have to do that, or have to change jobs, 
or have to face a new occupation temporarily. , The program would, 
have to be phased out or what if ninety percent of the faculty had 
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- tenure and new programs were needed. We have to face scfSde of , 

these tough issues. .ThiLs, if we want to have the funds to operate 

at all, ^o perform all q?f^ these roles, we have to be able to work »^ 

together effectively, public and priVate sectors together, and it 

is good frOTi the point of view of society arid it is practical 

JT \ . - ' 

politics. You've got to become mora effective translators of 

knowledge to the public and to the decision makers. Our itistitutions 

need to i^Lug ^emselves into the political process "of where decisions 

are being made so that the knowledge which is availabi^e from our 

greatest institutions is used by the policy makers to make decisions. 

My first year in the legislature, twelve years ago in Oklahoma, 

I can remember I was working oh the environmental policy caranittee. , 

We were trying to decide \^ether ox not' to ban phosphates from^^e 

detergents sold in Oklahoma. I -received answers daily from all sorts 

of people. But I remember hearing from others as well, and nobody 

knew what a phosphate was, and they didn't know how to decide on the 

issue. Now we were making a decision. One would say, "Well, what ^ 

does your wife do? Does Duz really make it brighter?" That was 

the level of our expertise. J^ecJple all across the state were, call- 

ipg the universities.* They may or may not be industry oriented or 

environmentally oriented, but it would help us approach the problem 

frOTi a more objective point o^^ view. One thing we've built is an 

are? of resources. Now we've got to build a directory of resources 

among all the public and ;^ivate institutions of those people and 

those faculties^^ that have expertise in certain areas to do research 

for'public policy making. We must put that directly in the hands 
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of our public policy makers, and*'our legislators^. The ijiore that it 
was used, a nibbing of shoulders tt)ok place between the. public 
policy makers and the academics. It is nU^ti better for the appro- 
priations process of higher education, and for our private, in- 
stitutions as well. I know when- I was trying to get the tuition 
grant program, that would include both public and private higher *- 
^ucation, there were faculty members who began to serve as staff 
members in order to lear^ about a particular problem. They talked 
I about institutions and the state o£4he individual campuses. All 
sor^s of relationships were formed, which translated intg additional 
dpllars at the time. It simply works because it was practical 
politics. Just think how much better the quality of the decisions 
will be. We can decide about phosphates without^ worrying whether 
J the detergent is better or brighter if wer have information to go 
on. \ ^ 

And so we heed translators. There are all sorts of areas 
which we have discussed concerning the making of policies in higher 
1 education. We must work together because there are sane pitfalls 
^^rfiich the public and private sector must both avoid if we're going 
to be able to fulfill our primary mission. Again, >4 end wher^ I 
started, we must not let utility, in the narrow sense of the te^, ^ 
set the curriculum. Arfstotle said, when he was asked about /the 
difference between being educated and uneducated, "the difference 
was the same as being alive and being dead." We must not set a 
^ curriculum which will leave them intellectually dead and unaware 
. of themselves and their own humanity. One q£ the most inportant 
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Treasons why the .public and private sectors must work together, and 
why the private sector must be preserved, can^be e^ressed thrbugh 
•Rousseau's statement about the right o£ the majority to r(ile. 
When he talked^bout the general will to prevail, he spok^^^ the 
difficulty in maintaining the:. general will, 'in fact, he believed 
it could be done on the basis of a small city-state, where people ^ 
COUI4 more or %^ess get to know each other personally, firsthand. 
Let us never forget how difficult that task is, and how fragile 
the fabric of our society is. It must be guardjed ana be pro- 
tected. The only way tb keep it is to make sure that the spiji't 
.of community is preserved and maintained, and the challenge all 
of us have together is :this. When we think ^bout the6town meeting 
being reconvened, and\wh!m the question is asked,. '^Vho will get 

■ \ ' 

up and speak for this V:ommunity about economics or whatever,", 
who wilj^et up and speak for the entire community? IVho has the ' . 
sense of .>p^^pective, tne sense of values that will lead him or ^ 
her to sppaw to the entire coimiunity? Let us hope that we .can 
maintain' a pystem of higher eduction, public and private, so 
that together we can say that our graduates are prepared, equipped, 
and ready to speak for the community. , 

Thank youf very much. V 

• \ ■ ■ 
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"State Policies and Programmatic Implementation" 

^ Richard W. Jensen 
Senior Staff Associate 
Western Interstate QaniTiission for Higher jBducation 

I , ' ' 

States have been active in developing policies with respect) 
to the nonpublic sector of postsecondary education^ since about 1960, 
Those policies should not be perceiyed as static. The" social, 
demographic, economic, and political environment in which they 
-have been developed is anything but static. Thus, this conference. 
Which seeks ''^to reconsider the relationships of the public and 
nonpublic sectors, is particularly appropi*iate. It presumes new 
conditipns and' the need[ to re-appraise policies in light of those 
conditions, pr 

Your conference theme iR(^ludes cons'ideration of all nonpublic 

fiigher education. Used this way nonpublic includes all institutions 
of higher education that are not primarily funded by government 
appropriations or controlled by public^ Appointed boards. The 
nonpublic sectoi^ embraces both private- independent and "proprietary" 
profit making institutions. I'll try to use the two terms in r 
dependent or proprietary in situations that refer specifically to 
one or the other, and use nonpublic where both are concerned, 

r ^ . ■ 

State Interest and Nonpublic Higher Education ^ 
'All states but onelfupport independent institutions or 



students attending them. This is anple evidence o£ state interest 
in the nonpublic sector. In some states, such support takes several 
forms. The bedrock o£ st^te policy must be a clear understanding 
of the state goals for post secondary education, and the contribution 
t^iat nonpublic institutions- -independent and proprietary- -make [ 
towards the achievement of those goals. Higher education policies • 
are needed that consider the appropriate role3 of public, independent, 
and proprietary institutions. ^^^V^^'''^^ ^ 

The two key questions ti^t should guide the development of such 
policies, as they affect nonpublic higher education are: 

- What are the general policy objectives for postseccmdary 
education within the state? 

- What is the role of nonpublic colleges and universities, and 

how do they contribute to the acconplishmfent of those objectives? 
From that perspective there are really no policies toward t^e non- 
public sector, but only state policies that affect the nonpublic 

■ 

sector. The well being or the survival of individual institutions, 
or even an entire segment of institutions, is not the primary focus 
of policy development, but only th^ secondary result of policies 
primarily intended to achieve the established goals for postsecondary 
education- -the provision of " Educational opportunity of high quality; 
assuming equity, diversity, and efficiency. 

Assessing the contributions made ]by the nonpublic sector to the 
achievement of thos^ goals requires intimate knowledge of the Size, 
nature, role, complexity, iand health of the nonpublic sector, as 
well as recognition that its contribution changes over time. For ^ 
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exflnple, in times o£ rapid •enrollment growth the nonpublic sector 
m^y make a contribution to' public goals o£ absorbing additiona2!|t^ 
students with minimal state support, a contribution that may be- 
less significant in times o£ declining enrollment. I^th^the fore- 
going points in mind, I'd like to talk about three set of^licy ! 
issues: planning issues, financing issues ^and accountability,. 

State\tide Planning and Coordination, and the InvolvemeRt of the 
Nonpublic Sector 

The independent sector, and to some extent, the pro-^ 
prietar^ sector, have been effective in securing beneficial, 
policies through legislative process. Increasing CQn5)etition 

higher education for students and resources, arid increasing^ 
demands for Accountability from the public and from political ^^--^ 
leaders, will surely mean increases in the bureaucratic structures 



responsible for planning, coordinating,- aiid regulating of pos^ 
secondary education. This jneans that the nonpublic $ectoi^wi 11 
need .to develop, the same capacity for working with^Och /Structures 
as for working with legislatures and, governors. 

This de^nds; of course, on the character, ^ r^pon^ ^jlrity , and 
authority ibf the, state structure, but it also depends upon the way 
in which thef nonpublic sectors are organized. Let me make severat 
points about, that organizatiai: 

1, Associations representing 'nonpublic institutions (such 
' , as IQJF and FAPS) must 'be willing to invest organization 
/ and energy in developing relationships wi^ state 



3 titictures . 

2- Statewide agencies aij^ institutional associations must 
recognize the inportance of both formal and informal 
working relationships. 

3- Care should be taken to provide appropriate represen- 
tation (through membership, observers, or staff liaison) 
in the work of 'coordination and planning, whether that 
takes place at the level of the board, its committees, 
or its staff. ^ ' - { 

^ 4. This means that the nonpublic sectors must be well 

organized not only to provide such representation,' but 
also to. provide the extensive data collection and 
^ position articulation that supports it. - , 

Jay Qironister of the University of Virginia has recently sur- 
veyed state postsecondary agencies 'and assoi:iation5 of independent 
institutions about their planning relationships. The survey 
returns emphasize the importance of the quality of those relation- 
ships. This places responsibility on both state agencies and 
associations to work seriously to develop positive and productive 
relationships. ^ 

In Maryland, where state policies provide effective suj^^ort 
to the independent institutions, there is an extensive network of 
Relationships between thei State Bckrd for Higher Education and^ the 
Independent College and University Association- 7 thr*igh formal 
membership on the .''segmental advisory committee" to the Board, as 
well as committees and task forces at every level of policy develop 
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raent and decision making. These formal and informal arrangements 
appear to have engendered cordial working relationships between 
Xj^e State Board and the Association. I am convinced that, in the 
future, such relationships will be an indispensi,bl|9 prerequisite 
to effectiveness at the legislative level. I emphasize these 
piamiing^Jp^ationships also because I believe that many of the 
central issues of the next few years for the nonpublitr sectors 
will be essentially planning issues. Let me illustrate this 
point bymenta^oning four of these issues: 

First, to what extent should the nonpublic sector be involved 
in th^ statewide review of new and existing programs? This is a 
complex issue, involving the purpose of such reviews, the ^lature 
of existing arrangements for program review, the authority of the 
agency tha:t carries out the review, and the^ e^ctent to which the ' 
nonpublic sector enjoys the support of the state. If it is the 
case that program review seeks to insure the* quali^ ty of the state's 
resources for higher education, and the efficiency with which they 
are utilized, then you should consider the involvement^^of^he non- 
public sector in that activity. If the nonpublic sector is seen 
as contributing to the achievement of state goals for postsecondary 
education, the'n you should .recognize the resources of the non- 
public when considering program development in the public sector. 
By the same reasoning, it seems logical td consider the resources 
of the public sector when developing programs in nonpublic in- 
stitutl<ms. 

I reopgnize that the fiscal relationship between state govern- 
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ment and nonpublic institutions--the extent to which state appro- 
priations support these institutions or their students- -is sxiy^ 
inportant factor in dec^i^ions about the role of the nonpublic 

sector in program t^vi^w. -^.^ . 

■ ■ ' T ■ , 

A second issue is, how can resources be shared among public 

and independent sectors? Several states (including Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania, and- Virginia, as well as Florida) prdvide for con- 
tracts between the state and irid^ei^dent institutions to develop ^ 
services that meet public needs by utilizing the^ facilities of 
•nonpublic institutions. 

In spite of those a!rrangements, genuine resource sharing 
between public agencies or institutions and nonpublic institutions 
can hardly be called extensive. If "state policies facilitate 
such practice, both legislation and administrative action should 
prSnote it. The agency responsible for developing and admini- 
stering these contractual arrangements can bring this about by . 
imaginatively seeking ppportunities for efficient use of state 
resources through means of sucli ^contracts. 

Issue three, ho^will the independent sector be involved in 
policies relating to the provision of learning opportunities for 
a^lts? Because of the decline in the size of traditional college- 
aged population, increased attention has been placed on **non- 
traditional" clientele and **nontraditional*' modes of delivery of 
instructional services. If the pattern of subsidies for these 
activities in public institutions i.^ changed, then that will 
affect the way i!n v^iich the resources of nonpublic institutions 
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aire used to render these services. Few new policies have been 
developed that effectively settle ^e questions of financing, 
allocation of functicSi, allocation of "territory," and control 
of quality, in the provisio^ of learning opportunities for adults. 
The development of such policies needs* to involve the nonpublic 
sector and take its resources into consideration. 

Issue four, hov should policies relating to role and scope 
of institution^^^cOTiodate. the nonpublic sector? Historically, 
most of this type ot^^f^anning- -master planning- -has concerned 
public institutions. If state policy considers a "system" of 
postsecondary opporttinity, some of which is provided by nonpublic 
institutions --then the. incorporation of the independent sector 
in role and scope planning should follow. This is not a bland 
and inconsequential exercise. Role and scope planning will 
grapple with sme of the toughest issues of the steady state, 
because, if done correctly, it will involve serious institutional 
redefinition of mission. Obviously, the link between such planning 
and institutional response will be stronger and more direct in the 
public sector than the nonpublic. But the policy reconttnendations 
made by resolute and imaginative posfsecondary planning agencies 
to nonpublic institutions, and the induceipents provided to follow 
those recommendations, may begone of the most effective future 
devices to improve resource utilization in the total "system" of 
postsecondary education. *0f course, by far the most in^iortant 
planning "issue" is the question of whether, how and to what 
extent the state provides financial support for the nonpublic 
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sector. 

What is the Appropriate Role of the State in the Financing of 
Nonpublic Institution? 

States enploy several methods to support nonpublic institutions 
or the students attending them. The most current surveys by ECS 
and the National Association of State Scholarship and Grant Pro- 
grams indicate that every state with an independent sector operates, 
at least, a student aid program for students attending independent 
institutions. (In 22 states, not including Florida, these grants 
can be used to attend proprietary institutions.) Nine states 
Jiave programs, of general purpose direct institutional aid to 
independent institutions and in thre^ more states institutional 
aid follows f^ancial aid recipients. Other progr^Ttt-of institutional 
aid are gategorical: for medical education, programs for disadvan- 
taged students, contracts for specific services, and the support of 
specific institutions. 

There is extensive support for need-based student aid as the 
primary vehicle for state support of independent higher education. 
The ECS Task Force on State Policy and Independent Higher Education 
recommended that "states give first consideration to the develop- 
ment of need-based studQpt grant programs, funded at levels adequate 
to provide students with real choice among institutions.** Breneman 
and Finn, ip their study for the Brookings Institution, also em- 
phasized adequate student aid grants through the coordination of 
state and federal programs, with the latter encouraging **increased 
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outlays devoted to student aid. . .(S)tudent choice among colleges 
will have been enhanced. The higher education marketplace will 
have become a morefreliable guide to resource allocation, and those 
private colleges that conpete successfully for students will have 
received public aid in a manner that minimizes the threat to 
their autonomy" (p. 432). 

Passage of the Federal Middle Income ^Student Assistance Act 
is an appropriate occasion for state re-appraisal of student aid 
policies. Since middle income students can now be helped by 
BEOG, it can be regarded as providing subsistence for a signifi- 
cant portion cff students. State programs can be directed ert 
variable tuition costs. A maximum BEOG will provide an eligible^ - 
student with "typical** roOTi and board expenses at a Florida 
college or university. The $1,200 maximum Student Assistance 
Grant (1977-78) will then cover about half of the tiiition at the 
typical independent institution, ot about one third of that at a 
higher-priced independent institution. Family contribution, 
institutional aid, and SEOG, loans and other self help (including 
work-study) can make up the balance. State decision makers need 
to determine what portion of the cost of tuition in the nonpublic 
sector the need-based student aid program should cover. Thus, 
the new fedejral legislation should help state level decision makers 
determine appropriate levels for state student aid programs, 
because the expanded BEOG provides a more effective foundation for 
comprehensive student aid "package^'*; and liberalized SEOG, CWS, 
and GSL provide greater confidence that other aid, coupled with 



family support and self help, can cosnplete a package whose foimda- 
tion is'BEOG and state student aid. , 

State policymakers may wish to consider the possibility that 
the increase in federal appropriations for student aid, and the 
liberalization of their eligibility rules, may make it possible 
for the federal-state-institutional partnership to assure, for the 
first time, -that every eligible student has adequate financial 
, aid to attend the institution - public or nonpublic - that best 
meets his" or her needs. 

Consideration of the procedi^es required to achieve this 
would involve: 

- Calculation of the implications of new federal student aid 
levels, given the income characteristics of Florida students, 

' J 

and the educational charges of its institutions. 

- Determination of the unmet need that will remain after 
federal aid is awarded. " , 

- Consideration of the extent to which the state|^ program 
should meet that unmet need, and the fiscal Lmpact of doing 
so: 

This means that the central policy questions are: What should 
the maximum award level be, and, if all ''needy" students cannot be 
aided, how should awards be rationed? Presently, Florida's average 
awards are relatively high ($1063) and they appear to go to tho5e 
students with the largest need. If award levels were raised to 
about the average tuition at nonpublic institutions ($2,200 to 
$2,400) and if the number of students who could be aided were in- 
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' creased, then you would-be: ^ 

% .1. Making more efficient use of the foundation provided 
by federal student aid programs. # 

2. Providing an iiqjroved higher education "marlcet" by 

reducing the distance between public and nonpublic 

<j ■ . 

tuitions for many students. 

3. Encouraging more efficient use^of the resources of the 
nonpublic sector; and, ^ 

4. Assuring maximum choice, among institutions, for students 
on all income levels. ^ 

" -^The Mx'iriujm award level is a critical state policy decision; 
states should consider pegging their level to some portion of 
tuition costs in independent institutions. By doing so, tHe state 
is ipaking a decision about the value of student choice. 

>There are several other issues that involve development of 
effective policies of support to the nonpublic institutions, or 
to students attending them. 

The first of these issues, is, how shoi^d need be determined? 
Most states follow CSS or ACT guidelines in determining nee^. 
Inadequate attention has been given to the fact that it is these 
schedules --because of the heavy expectations they make with respect 
to contributions frcm middle class families- -that are largely 
responsible for the so-called middle income squeeze. DaVid Breneman 
writing, in the Odl^ber issue of Change magazine, said^that "these 
financial need formulas, rather than being 'scientific' and beyond 
criticism are fraught with necessarily arbitrary and debatable 
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,if judgments/' It is hardly necessary to abandon the concept of need- 
based, aid in order to provide relief to middle income families 
with children in college. It would simply be necessary to adjust 
need analysis schedules to require smaller family contributions, 
in* the middle ancl upper middle income' ranges and possible to allow 
awards slightly in excess of total ^demonstrated need. Such pro- ^ 
grams woulc^«, as effective as tax credits and much more efficient, 
since there would Ije no add:j.tional cost to the state at lower and 
higher income levels. I recognize, however, that because state 
programs are tied ija- the national system, And interrelate with r^f^ 
need determination in the' federal programs, this cannot be a 
unilateral policy detemination. • , 

. If Student Assistance Grants are aimed at widening student 
choice, the eligibility of students attending proprietary in- 
stitutlor\S' to receive theSe grants should be considered. Because 

the 'difficulties that beset .federal pr9grams where institutional 
eligibility includes.* proprietary institutions, and such policy . 
should be. developed with emphasis upon assuring the quality and 
responsibility of eligible institutions. The Florida Association 
of Private Schools would un^ubtedly wish to assist in developing 
such rules. ' . ■ ' 

Should non-need based student aid (sonetimes called tuition 

^offsets) be available to aid ind^endent higher education? Several 

<» ■ ■ 

states have now enacted programs of student aid that provide) grants 
tp students attending independent institutions irrespective of 
family means. Questions that should be asked before siich a policy 
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is adopted include; 

1. What state objectives are met by such a program? 

2.. Would these grants have the effect of changing the dis- 

tribution:of students between^ public ^d nonpublic 

institutions, and among low and high cost institutions? 

How high would subsidies need to be in order to have 

these effects? 

3. Would tuition offsets Wrmit independent institutions 
to concentrate their recruitment efforts on students 
from more affluent families, and would this be consistent 
with state policies with respect to access? ^ ^ 

4. Would these grants be^'perceived as a way of indirectly 

• providing cost of educatioiiv subsidies to independent 

» ■ ■ 

institutions, of a sort provided to public institutions, 
and if that is so, would it be preferable to provide such 
subsidies directly to institutions? 

5. And most in^jortantly, if such subsidies are intended to 

r 

improve student choicie, and students are aided who would ' 
have attended- their institution in any case, is the cost 
^ producing important benefits to the state? 



Direct Support to Independent Institutions 

Seven states provide direct, general purpose si^port to indepen- 
dent institutions. Five more states -use contracts as a vehicle for 
general institutional support, or for support related to enrollment 
of low income" students. A number of other states provide categorical 
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institutional grants. Such prograins demons tEdO\th0 importance to 
th^ state o^^ the survival and qualit)^^ of the independent sector. 
These programs may. also signify an eirphasis ipon centralized 

I 

higher Education planning instead of what I would call a "fair" 



market ^pjproach. Institutional aid pr^ograms must be carefully 
based i^on an understanding of the way in which the independent 
sector |:(^tributes to the achievement of state purposes for 
higher^ducatikn, upon an intimate understanding of the nature 
of the independent sector, and upon its general and fiscal well 
being. 

A cotiple of concluding words about programs of support . 

. The cOTiposition of an aid program should be' bas^d squarely upon 

a cT^^.t understanding of state goals with respect to postsecondary 

eduication, and the role nonpublic institutions play in achieving 

them. Because these two elements differ from state to state, 

ij ' ' ■ • ■ ■ . 

there is clearly no prescH^tion that could guide state policy 

^ makers in developing an adequate mix of programs. 

Having said this, I also want to emphasize the primacy of 

need based sjt;udent aid. Studei^t aid enhances opportunity by 

widening student choice. Adequately financed student aid programs, 

with high enough award ceilings are clearly effective- -for 

exainple, in California, New York, and Illinois, both in providing 

access to nonpublic institutions^^oT^'-^t^ from lower and 

middle incoihe families, and , as a consequence, contributing to 

institutional health. 

' John Folger calculated that if you raised your award ceiling 
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to $1,800, and if this resulted in about twenty- five percent of 
your independent sec5J:or students receiving $1,500 awards, the cost, 
over and above the Student Assistance Grant do^ars^now going to" 
independent institutions (this assumes the new awards would be 
limited to tuition costs) might be about eighteen ny-llion. dollars. 

I believe this would represent about four percent of your 
total expenditures for higher education^ 

It would purchase: 

- ' \ 

1. ' Fairer competition between public and independent 

. ' ^ 

institutions. 

2. The chance for^more students to choose (he institution 
that best suits their needs and interests), 

3. Efficient use of the resources of the independent 

^ sector at a cost, on the part of the^tate, that is 
quite small in proportion to its total higher education 
expenditures. 

/ Account ab 1 1 1 ty 

The recognition of the public function served by the nonpublic 
sector of higher education, /as well as increasing governmental 
sifljport, inevitably means, that nonpublic institutions will in- 
creasingly be accountable to state agencies, for their performance 
and for th«ir use of tax funds. 

Earl Cheit said re,^ently that "it cannot be assumed that dual 

standards of accountability will survive indefinitely wi|^ public 

J- 

funds to the private sector."^ ^ 
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Hie policy questions involved are: ^ 

• J- 

1. Who will monitor the accountability of the independent 
sector? ECS recommends, quite appropriately, that the 
responsibilities be vested in the state agency for 
posts Bcondary education. - . * 

2. Shoulld accountability to the state be broader than . 
accountability for responsible use of state funds? / 
Tile argiinent' 6f ^ functions made by the independent 

^ institutions themselves may also carry the conclusion 

that the .institutions need to ,be accountable, in a 
general way at least, for all- their resources used in. 

■ ■ a ■ ^ ' 

serving the public interest. This suggests the/ 

possibility of independent sector involvement in pro-' 

ft 

gram |;;eview and other procedures for assessing respdin- 

sible and responsive service. 
There is little unanimity with respect to the meaning of / 
accountability for the nonpublic sector. But it is likely that 
working out that meaning, in a way that is approp|riate ahd 
s^sitive to the interests both of the state and of the institutions 
wili. be a challenging area of policy development in coming years. 

Conclusion 

Jfecade is sure to be turbulent and difficult for 
higher education. Few significant issues will be resolved withou| 
contention. It will be hard to keep the public interest foremost, 
as institutions and sectors' struggle for position and resources. 
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. j'^^rBut the contribution 



the nonpublic sector to the state goals' for 



npstse<X)ndary .ec^gat^onVare^'^uch that decisi 




T^'iitust co«ls:^der 



both the interest ^did voice o£ the indeperident and proprietary 
institutions as st-ate pol^icy is developed with respect to the 
foregoihg^ issues. 'Thdse sectors noist be adequately organised ^ 
and p^repared to engag^in the development of state policies in a 
cooperative and constructive spirit, a spirit^which, widely enough 
shared, wil^ameliorate sotj^^^ th^negative possibilities in the 
future environment of postsecondary education. 

That cooperative spirit, however, will of itself not- be enough. 



Itris also necessary- -critically important --that the policies and 
programs that ares^de)Xlop6^ in response to these issues be initiated 
in the context of a plan or a comprehensive approaclu ' Such a plan 
should consider the public educational needs and objectives, and ' 
how the resources- -of both public and independent institutions- -can 
be most effectively and efficiently utilized to meet these' needs 
and "achieve these objectives. 
Thank you . 
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SECTION II 
Case Study :^ Pennsylvania 
by 

Edward McGuire 
Chancellor 
Massachusetts Board of Higher Education 



Let me talk very briefly about Pennsylvania. I am very 
delighted to be at this particular conference because is 
one subject that I have had a great deal of concern about. 
I have found that in most of Pennsylvania and Massachusetts 
that there^ exists a raging debate about how public money will 
unfold into private institutions. 

In Pennsylvania we have one formula and in Massachusetts 
we have another. I think it would be a mistake if you do not 
realize that such a policy arises out of a political climate. 
Out of this climate comes the profound educational question as 
to the value, if you will, of public dollars going into private 
insti^tions. I have always agreed with those wh' argue that 
some typ^ of formula is in the best interest of higher education 
m general. 

The quesl^ion ats I see it, is really whether or not we are 

going to continue to perpetuate the myth of private or independent 

institutions of higher educatioh just because that myth is worth 

« 

perpetuating. It means that there is an argumjnt as to whether 

51 c:( . 
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or not there really are independent institutions other than those 
' that strictly propfl?ietary. For exanple, depending upon who,,* 
you talk to,/ in Ma^i^chusetts we are- told that 501 to 75% o£ AlVs 
- budget comes f rem public money, an enormouis impact of dollars^. 
One gets the same type of report from Harvard, in that about fifty 
percent, comes from public dollars. o. 

So we really need to raise the question at some time in the^ 
near future, whetKer^v^ not they are independent. But if they are 
not, then is it ih'ollr best- interest to pretend that they are? Nfy 
answer to that |ias always been ah emphatic yes ! This yes has come 
' j^ut a various number of different directions. The most important 
direction b^^ing the old competitiv/& enterprise of public and private 
higher ^education. Having one sector of higher education that can do^ 
things differently, take a different path, and a different approach 
to education,^ is indeed a very valuable tool to have. 

I found that when I was dealing with private, inst-iti^ions of 
higher education their approach to education woulc^^^ke on a completely 
different nuance in many respects, than that in public liigher edu- < 
cation. This I applaud. I find public higher education interested 
and concerned with things in which private higher education is not 
interested nor concerned with, and that I a^laud. But the problem 
is, how do we g^t^^oth of these sections together for the best 
interest of general higher education in the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts or the state of Florida, a very difficult probj^m, 
Pennsylvania has attempted to do this and to bring them to- 
gether in various ways. The first, and probably the most important 
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p way that Pennsylvania has attended, is ta do it as direct aid to 
the studentt^ The philosophy in Pennsj^lvania that has been expressed 
in conferences and by many of the professional organizations con- 
cen>ed about the su^ival of private ins tilut ions, is that we ought 
to put money in the hands o£ the student, theu. consumer • Let the 
consumer take that money ai^d shop around where he or she sees fit 
and go to the institution that fits his or her basic needs, goals, 
and objectives. ^Out of this will come the survival of the fittest. 
Kind of the old 18D0, if you will, Andrew Carnegie approach to' 
rugged individualism and capitalism. 

To this end, Pennsylvania has set up what is called the 
Pennsylvania Higher Education Assistance Corporation . That cor- 
poration will probably pump about $72 - $75 million a year into 
the student market as direct grants. About $68 million comes 
from the State Treasury. The rest is made up of Federal dollars 
and earnings. In' addition, Pennsylvania has developed an In- 
stitutional Assistance Grant (IAG). ^program. This year Institutional 
Assistance Grant funding of Pennsylvania reached $12.6 million: 
This is based on a formula. Policy which directs this program i3 
based upon every ^ime a studeitt takes some money from the Common- 
wealth of Pennsyvlama, and enters a private institution with that 
money, that there is a direct cost that^private institution has to 
bear to educate the Pennsyvlania student. What the Legislature 
did was provide that for every student who desired to enter a 
pr^ivate institution with Pennsyvlania grant money, they would give 
that institution $400 or there abouts to cover the direct costs - 
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the administifative^and teaching part - of educating tliat young 
person. The point o£ it is really very simple. Pennsylvania 
sinply takes the money ^fnade available by the Legislature, and 
this year they indicated 12.6 million, and divide it by the 
numbers of students who have received grants from private r 
institutions. They then divide out the available money, up 

to $400 per student^ This year^ for the first time, each 

^ m 
^institution will receive $400 per student. In previous years* 

they fell short, but they never fell under $300. This is the 

first year that they will reach the mawmum as quoted by the 

legislature ($400 per student) . 

Penosylvania has also started to move back into -direet^ 
aid to private institutions. There are thirteen .^iyatei-rln- 
,stitutions in the Commonwealth which have received direct 
dollars from the State Treasury. There are four private 
medical schools that in its wisdom th/e Legislature way back 
when, now about fift<^en years ago, decided that they needed to** ^ 
help to support the State's private medical schools pay off an 
accrued financial liability. Subsequently, on a formula per 
student basis, the State issued soiibe money to each of the private 
medical schools. The most expensive as I recall being Thomas Jefferson 
iiniversity which received about $6 million. 

There were also nine other private institutions that received 
ditect State aid. (Private means that they are not state -control led. 
The Board of Trustees is not controlled by public appointees) The 
nine institutions run the gajnut from the University of Pennsylvania 
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which received about $13 riiillibn o£. State aid last year, right 

down to the Philadelphia College o£ Textile and Science which 

received $250,000 last year. 

Now to confuse and coarpound the problem in Pennsylvania, 

-we have three institutions that, except during budget times, 

> 

say they are private. They are Teii5)le University, The Uni- 
varsity of Pittsburgh and .Pennsylvania State University. 
For fifty- one weeks out of the year they are private insti- 
tutions. For one week out of the year they are public 
institutions. This was recordej^ directly from the state, 
and the state knows that; they are pijfelic but they do not 
bother them. 

Thus in Pennsylvania we have basically a^four pointer ' 
system. First, we have a state-.owned system ^which receives 
from the treasury virtually all of its money. These are 
the fourteen state colleges which were one time teacher 
colleges and are now trying tcf grow up and be something else. 
Second, we have the state-related, which are Pennsylvania State, 
-<feii5)le and Pittsburgh. Most of what they receive comes from 
the state. As^ I recall t fag last figure for those three insti- 
tutions was something like $350 million. Third, there is the 
community college system which receives one-third from tuition, 
and one- third. from a local sponsor. Finally, we have our thirteen 
which are private institutions, called state-aided because they get 
several million dollars from the state. Well, that gives you a 



rough summary of \Aat is beingVaccomplished. 

4 

• The Commonwealth o£ Massachusetts is not nearly so sophisicated 
i • , ■ ■ ^. . 

in support ^o£ its private institutions. We sinply have an aid pro- 

>■ 

gram. We have $13 million of direct aid to students based on need, 
and the law says that seventy- five percent of that state aid must ^ 
go to students who attend private institutions. So we have twenty- > 
five percent of that $13 million that can be spent on students yAio^' 
attend public institutions. The other seventy-five percent has to 
be spent on the student? vdio attend private institutions. Tfiere 
is . one small postscript to that which I alwdys have to bring before 
educators. Massachusetts is^ljf only four states that allows money 
to be migrated out. Students coull take their money "^anlS^^ive it 
to a private institution in Florida if they so chose without % 
penalty. Perhaps other states should be aware of this, and perhaps 
it will change spme of their bad habits. Mr. Chairman, that summarizes 
Pennsylvania an^Massachusetts. I will be glad at the end of the 
period of time to answer any questions. 
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Case Study: Illinois 

• . by 

Joseph Boyd 
Executive Director' 
Illinois State Scholarship Coiranission j 

There are a variety o£ responses that can be made: from a 
student need-based aid; direct aid; tuition equalization; "ai^d ' 
direct grants. I guess my role this morning would be to relate 
my responses to the activities found in my own state o£ Illinois, 
^and as I see it on the national scene. 

Ii(^this current academic year on a natiijn-wide basis, there 
is no que^ion that more states have elected the need- based 
student grant approach than any other alternative. All states 
and territories in this current year have helped 1.25 million 
students to receive funds divided in small amounts of state* ' . 
dollars. The grant total for the nation has reached $829 million. 
Built in most of the programs, if not all, is the characteristic 
of not letting the state award exceed the cost of tidtion. Florida 
added this concept to their program last year. 
I I trust you may know exactly where the State* of Florida 
stands in the picture today, 'and I want to share with you then 
• some commfents about my own state. Florida was one of the earlier 
southern states to get involved in a need- based student aid pro- 
gram. Your program is evolving^ 6^^ «f the greatest frustrations 
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you must have is that you see so nnich potential, you hear these 
large figures fron other places; &nd wonder how you might magically 
overnight be where you want to be. Possibly with conferenfces like , 
this one you will be able talhiake decisions a^ to where you are 
and where you want to be. ^ 

fty if you are interested, Florida r.^nks twenty -third in the 
country in terms of the riumber of awards whic^yo^ma^e ^bassed/ on ^ 



need. In terms pfsfet^al dpljars, Florida^ rai^. 16th^^anfl in .terms 

. of the dollars in your n^ed-baseld jtud^fal'^a^d program ^^r. your 

. 1976 populatlbAtvyou ranked y28th.* I calculate that , approxiiftately 

. $1. 11) per. each^,Fioric^ cifci^eh i5 puVint© your need- 

- ^ ■ * - ' • ■ ^ ' ^ ' - ■ ■/ ^ . • . . ' . , > 

^ .based student -aid , ^rogxain* On national basis it 1$- $3^84.. 

, . ^ \ ■ LeWme put^lBKe^^e figuWsv^&^'ic^e'anA^d^ bur 'program' in ' < 

fll!:^^oi&/1^i^e|^^ Fe^tai-ted Qift,:witK fhe 

' ^ii$km^^ viith needs^ ^hou]<i^||||^ . 

^ J^lce talkin^fin, thc^^ciay§^ of ^ m^ a year^/^t ^'^AoO^nk^ijpuiri.* 

Buf ouer time i?"Ml^' grown to -where "In . tl|e;- culprit ^ye?(r it is wep. 

/#4. million/ We^^ hei|>ing 97,00& s'tudents^ I^..has g^ow to^the 

'PJace wherp we Jtry to i^espond to >a^ery"^61itate;necess|^ an 

* ^'areria we^all share y : \' i '\\ ' ^ » 



We tfy to respond to the separate priorities ot ^ar^^tjp^ering 




both access tand reasonableiqio^ Both' points of ^iew mustv,be*iil 
yo\ir fllaiTnihg'Tor Sothtpoliticai?\r^asoris ancf fbr what I think il^ 
souiwg«^ernment . We are^^tjcxthe point that over sixty perce'ijif' o£ 
all' those a*£piiblig 'four- year, ahd about eighteeti percent ofsali, , 
ig commuhity colleges receive n^dS'-bas?^ aXd/H 

■ ^ ir ' '¥\ ' ■ ' " V ^ 
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The need-based student aid program opens college dooys to 
both the ^ull and half-time students. It represents a response 
to all citizens regardless of where they stand in their atademic 
accom^ishraents. It means that at least sane level of post- 
secondary education is available to help students fulfill their 
future. The program, at least we see things, is- very re- 
• ^ sponsive to those who want more higher education. 
* It may or may not shock you to realize now that sixty percent 

of all my applications are from women. Forty-^o percent of all 
my applications ar^from minority groups. Twenty percent are from 
individuals over twenty- five years of 'age. 

i 

I think as masfer planners^ if you affirm a dual system which 
will include all the things found today in postsecondary education, 
you have to think through how you will go from where you are now 
and where you want to be. First, you have to be very sensitive, 
and think tl^is state has been, as I understand how you calculated 
.your grants, to coordinate with Federal financial did. If you have 
read the papers, you know we* have made a most dramatic break- tlirough 
in terms of what Congress has said and the President has signed in 
terms of the role of the basic grant program. Never in -your history 
will you have su^ a base to build from as this. M'hat was at one 
time a rather modest attempt by the Federal government to provide 
aid to low incorite students now appears as an attempt to, in ny; 
• analysis, reach maybe as^ much as ninety percent or more of all the. - 

families that are reaching out for postsecondary education, with 

\ 

some level of basic educational opportunity grant or assistance. 

ER?C - . . . (ij 
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So the time is right for any state, such asl yours, that may have 

not yet funded, itself at the level to have tl\e impacts you want, 

to use these new federal powers, analyze their impaofe- by sector 

and by individi^l^ajnilies, and build on that base toitaccomplish 

the purposes that you most want to add to your program. In many 

cases, such as in my state, having gradually accomplished over 
» 

time many of the goals, it may shock you that I must tell you, 
that our needs for state funding will be less next year because 
of the increase in limits of the federal basic grant, 5o we will 
adjust to accomplish additional purposes that remain after the 
federal dollars are in place, 

^ 'It is very important to separate the various ways to deal| 
with issues asM:hey affect reasonable choige or access. Maximum 
award, let me start with this* There is no question that it has 
to be finely turned, because it is very sensitive in terms of 
the cost students bear. Some kind of formula needs ^be worked 
out based on the accessibility of loans aAd understood by all 
concerned parties. ^llinois' maximum award has grown over time 
from about $600 in the beginning, to a current $1650, I am 
convinced states can have too low as well as too high a maximum 
in relationship to what they want to accomplish. As you decide 
maximum, I am convinced Aat you have to be very concerned about 
the inflationary possibilities. More cost to students than is 
'actually needed could develop. In Illinois we simply jlecidecj by 
formula that our maximum should be sixty- five perceAt of the 
tuition that students pay at privates. We have recently dealt 



similiar figure which is ninety percent of the difference 
betwieen vrfiat students are paying at private two and four year 
institutions verses the tuition paid at public senior institijtions. 
■ Now, one of the measures in vrtiich we delight is that we have 
' stabilized the enrollments between the public and all the private 
schools in our state. We think this is one way to^have a' policy 
whic| forces institutions to equally share the situations of ^ 
enrollment growth or enrollment decline. This has convinced us 
that at least this goal has been obtained. ^ 

You have a major decision in this State, obviously, because 
you have invited them to your inference: what are the best 
actions to take with proprietaxy institutions? There. is a 
growing movement in the country, and in a number of jtates, ^ 
to provide assistance to students attending , such institutions - 
Satne states have gone the route of simply designating a special 
type of award- -calling it either vocational, technical or 
specialized grants. Others have sinply added them to the eligible 
list of uistitutions for need-based aid programs. Some of these 
cannot be done instantly for budgetary or 'other reasons. 

You will get in Florida an increase in the number of half-time 
students. You have to .deal with tliat as a real issue. Of the 
90,000 state-aided stud^ts found in Illinois, over 10,000 of them 
attend half-time. This past year alone in our state, where overall 
we ha4 about three precent less students, we had eighteen percent 
increase in the number of half-time students. More students seek 
a combination of job and school as the path they want to take. 
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They are trying to best decide vdiat it is that they want to obtain 
in either the income or the career that relates to their education. 
So, half-time students, npt only today, but as I see it, in the 
future will become more of a reality in every state as students 
elect the kind of experience they want, . 

There is no question, in my observation, that if you want to 
create reasonable choice and to operate in a maximum way boA for 
the student and the institution, you will try to figure out both 
adjninistra4:ively and otherwise, how the announcement to the student 
can reach them at dates and times which will truly permit them to 
make that choice, I realize that maybe because of the size of 
the program, or the cost of funds available to the employer, that 
you postpone your announcements until June, July or August, I 
can only assure you that as'' you do this, 'T' amount of students 
that might have wanted attend state, institutions commit them- 
selves to schools in other states. If you wish tOj^make access 
equally important to reasonable choice, you will have your funds 
early and thus the ability to have longer periods of application. 
In a state, like Illinois, my ^applications go out in September or ^ 
October of theofall before the school year starts, and I am still 
processjing applications a year from the, February that follows the 
half-way point of the academic year. This happened because by public 
policy our mast^ planners say that the student who is still deciding 
as late as August or September for the first term should be able to 
apply, ^ ^ ^ ^ 

y 

I have presented all of these things realizing that it will take 



funds and it will take time. However, it gives you a panorama^of 
all the kiiyds of decisions you will make dter time. You should try 

w 

to balance how these public funds can best be used. You have 
already talked about the need to think about need both in absolute 
and relative terms. Obviously, I feel that relative needs serve 
to reinforce, very signifigaartly, the purpose of reasonable choice. 
Absolute needs tend to work the other way with low- income families 
receiving help.- But again, study the impadt of the tittle and* 
schedule under basic grants and you will see th^t the number of 
those families who earn $26,000 or less who previously received 
nothing from basic grants has significantly increased. The coidltry, 
as you know, has added over a billion dollars in that program, and 
I would think that at least four percent of that amount is going 
to cane Florida 'fs way that was not there last year. 

Your program planners wanted me to talk about accountability * 
and what's ahead in terms of the state investment and what role 
they should play in terms of the institutions who are participants. 
Obviously, I think you have to have the funds and ^ the expectancy 
to perform audits by institutions in terms of eligibUity of funds. 
Audits that may go so far as to determine whether pr not the 
packaging of the aid is within the guidelines the state has estab- 
lished. Nothing will hurt the field of student financial aid^more 
than if a few s choo^ aec icl^^^Jiat they will ^^p^" students with 
federal or state dollars 'land^wiils^^ play the game a little 
different than others. Th^^tate has to ^be^ery concerned that a 
student's legitimate need is bein^,met, and not overmet, 
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I think too, you must work out and have in order a variety o£ 
understandings in terms of refund policies that are in^lemented by 
state authorities and represent a protection for the student and 
the way the school operates. It must show that a fair amount was 
claimed for the amount of service rendered. Related to th^t, al- 
J'though we all employ in this room a certain amount of creativity 
in the offering of collegiate credit, let me alert you that any 
creativity that begins to bring credit to students for graduation 
and that has little institutional costs beyond one or two clerks 
singly writing something on a tr^cript, does not deserve the 
support of the taxpayers . I think that in our^^e^re j/o look 





creatively at what should^be given credit, we have to be ay 
f tpat a great amoipit of state money will go out when little teaching 
resources or material resources were needed to deli^j^ that credit. 
I think too, you need to be very sensitive to let eadi school' 
worl^ out and then put on^public record what represents academi 
progress.' ' 

» Mr7\lhairTAan, I will be glad later to take questions t^^ but 
I am glad to share these overviews. Be concerned that freedom of 
choice means freedom to attend public as 'well as private institutions 
And be concerned that every decision you make will not be in perfect 
balance to give a priority to reasonable choice or access. Whatever 
you decide, try to balance both of those goals over time. 
Thank you. 
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Case Study: California 

Morgan Odell 
Executive Director / 
California Association of Independent Colleges 
/ and Universities 



A harmonious relationship between the independent and state 
supported sectors of higher education exists in many states. 
In' few states is this relationship as unharmonious as it is in 
-Floriaa. 

r 

A. major factor in the development of higher education in 
California has been the conrpetition and cooperation between the 
two Sectors. 

The rivalry between Berkeley and Stanford assisted both 
institutions to move to the highest levels of academic quality. 
When new campuses of the Ifeiiversity of California were added, 
the highly acadeyiic program was maintained. TTiis allowed room 
for the State University and the community colleges to achieve 
excellence in their educational missions. And, of course, the 
quality of the state supported institutJ.ons, available to students 
at low or no tuition, means that independent colleges mustf be 
good in order to survive and succeed. 



, .. Cooperation between the two /Sectors exists in many forms in 
California. It is very iiH)ortant at the political l^vel, where 
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the state universities and independent institutions frequently 
join forces to support or oppose legislation. Last year, action 
by independent segment representatives was instrumental in 



eliminating bildget language that would have put serious re- 
strictions on the University ofXalifomia in several areas 
of administration. Ind^'pende^WBliversity presidents have 



publicly criticized as inadequate budget recommendations for 
state universities made by California's ^two most recent 
governors. David Saxon, the president of the University of 
California j^ould oppose any legislation that threatened to 
control the educational operations of independent colleges. 
And he has consistently given support to bills whose purpose 
is to strengthen the state student assistance programs, 
financial aid thdt goes to students in all segments but in 
much sjj^ger amoimts to students at indepen^^t institutions. 
David Sa^cqn and other leaders of state -supported universities ^ 
see that a strong independent sector is essential to. the quality 
^nd freedan of all of higher education. I believe that by 
working together ^he two sectors can obtain more funds for 
higher education than they can by fighting each other or by 
pursuing only their own direct interests. The pie isn't ol* 
fixed size^ Each has its own group of trusteies, alumni, and 
friends to render assistance. It doesn't make any sense to 
fight publicly. Resolve di:Werences behind closed doors. Then 
go to the governor and legislature with a package both sectors 
can support. Then bring on the constituents. 
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What steps might be taken to promote harmony between the 
independent and state^ supported sectors in Florida? Here are 
some suggestion3: 

1) Less talk about segmental interests, more talk about 
student interests. The recent expansion 6£ the federal student 
assist^ce programs makes it possible for a state like Florida 
to provMe full access for Florida college st]udeu|:s--that is, 

V 

to make it economically possible for students to attend any 
institution ih the state they are qualified to attend. With 
the expansion of the Federal BEOG program and the distribution 
of institutions throughout the state, Florida is moving closer 
to the^oal of full access. I suspect that only a fairly 
modest strengthening of state grants, to supplement federal ' 
student assistance, is needed to achieve that goal for virtually 
all Florida students. 

2) Stop talking about ''saving the private sector" because 
to some persons that may sound like every last independent 
institution should survive, no matter how poor a job it' is 
doing in educating students. I believe the public interest 
is best served, not by a policy that assuJ^ the survival of 
poor institutions, nor. by one that allows good colleges to 
be lost, but by one that permits the pc^ 'to fail and the 
good to succeed. In most states, state student assistance 
programs can serve as the major instrument for implementing 
such a policy. * 

' 3) Send to the junk yard ^e myth that any state funds 



that go to students in independent institutims come out of the 
hides of state supported universities. On the contrary, the 
state subsidies in the form of grants that students accept ,^ 
to attend independent institutions are substantially smaller 
than the state subsidies these students would receive if they 
enrolled inf^state universities. This is bfecause a large 
percent;aie of the cost of educating a student in an independent 
college is met by fundis^Hrah private sources while a student 



in a state university is Mjported mainly by tax dollars. 
If you believe in tfiS fixed pie theory this means that state ' 
universities are better off by having independent colleges 
maintain their share of enrollment. Why? Because if state 
institutions had to accomodate a substantial sl^ft o^^students 
from independent institutions while the state prov^ed no 
additional funds for higher education, state universities 
would receive fewer state tax dollars for each student. If you 
believe ic the flexible pie then the existence of a healthy 
independent \ector benefits state universities as above and 
also byxan^OTansion o£ the pie that the cofiibined efforts [,: * 
of the tw^j^Hors may help bring about.' 

4) A second myth of dispel is the idea'^tha^ a college must 
have a low tuition chargg ^n order to ptovide access. It is 
difficillt to unders^tand how any person with evdS^ casual know- 
ledge^f college enrollment patterns could make such an assertion. 
First of all, removing the tuition barrier isn't enough for 
the lowest incane student^.*^ They usioally need student aid 
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funds to help cover room ari^ board charges as well, ^Secondly, 
the large numbers of low income students in high tuition- > 
independent institutions around the country show that tuition 
doesn't in5>ede access for such students. To illustrate the 
^oint, parental income of entering freshmen at the .IJhiversity 
of Southern California, with tuition of over $4000 a year, 

♦ 

averages several thousand dollars less ^than parental income 
of freshmen students entering UCLA, with tuition of around 

- . \ 

$600. Student assistance programs are, of course, the answer, 

5) Re-examii# the goals of higher education in Florida in 
light of new conditions and circumstances. For example, how 
might state student assistance programs be changed to realize 
more fully the goal of access for all qualified students? 

Efficient use of taxpayer funds is moving up the scale of 
higher educational goals. What policies might permit the state 
to make greater use of the resources of the independent sector 
and- thus^ get more mileage but of tax dollars? ^ 

Quality of education certainly is another goal. How do in- 
dependent institutions enhance Ciuality? What new state policies 
might allow '^them" to make a greater contribution? 

An extensive study of independent colleges and universities 

wa3 corn^leted by thfe^Califomia Postsecondary Commission earlier 

% 1 

this year. J ^ 

Among its findings -^d recommendations vere the following: 

A. The existence of a healthy independent sector is 
necessary for the achievement of several important 
State goals in California postsecondary education. 



These goals are: 

^ ^ ) 

*to provide students the greatest^ possible 

opportunity to attend a postseG6ndary institution 
which most closely meets their perceived edu- 
cational goals; 

*to encourage and maintain independent governance 
of a major segment of Calif^jmia postsecondary 
education; ^ ^3 



*to encourage diversity and constructive conpetition 
between the independent" and public sectors, thereby 
providing a stimulus for innovation and positive 
change in all of postsecondary education; 

*tQ encourage the most effective utilization of 
* the Staters postsecondary resources: 

*to prcMiiote and maintain a diverse range of 
postsecondary alternatives for students in 
California; 

t 

*to provide, to a reasonable degree, financial 
assistance to individuals with demonstrated 

. financial need who desire to enroll in an 
independent college and university; . * 

■ *to promote^ access to postsecondary education 
for all persons in California regardless of 
income', race, ethnicity, age, sex, physical 
disabilities, or geographies; and 

*to promote high-quality learning environments 
/for students in postsecondary education. 

Existing State policy to provide assistance to qualified 
students with financial need who desire to enroll in an 
independent institution should' be continued, and should 
be coordinated with changes in federal student -assistance 
programs. These programs are desirable and should be 
maintained in a way that will (1) give students the 
opportunity to attend the postsecondary institution 
which most closely meets their education5l|needs (2) gi^e 
independent l.nstitutions a reasonable and lair oppor- 
tunity to conpete with public institutions in the re- 
cruitment and education of students, and (3) encourage 
constructive conpetition between public and independent 
institutions to promote high-quality and diversified 
educational opportunities. 
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6) Harmony between the sectors also wm^be^promoted if 
there is appropriate participation of independent institutions * 
in state level decision-making that affects all of higher 
, education or independent higher education alone. Is^ there 
a proper balance between sectors in the makeup) of the F1ot;^3&s»^-^ 
Postsecondary 'Education Conmission? Does the independent * 
sector have a full opportunity to present ideas and opinions 

(*n the ,de liberations of the advisory and technical committees 
hat assist the commission? 

The Statutory Advisory Committee of thJ California 
Postsecondary, Education Commission is so named because its 
existence is established in legislation'. It is made up of 

the heads of the thre^r>state supported segments- -University 

) ^ ■ 

of California, State University and Colleges, and Coimniiity 

Colleges- -plus the Supei^tendent of Public Instruction and 

leaders from the independent and proprietary sectors. These= 

persons or their designees meet with the Commission director . 

in advance of every miee ting of the Caimission. They review 

each agenda item, help plan future work, and are kept up to 

date on all important Commission matters. This has worked 

very well. The independent sector in California is well in- 

formed ancLhas been involved in everything it wanted to be a 

part of. Last year I served as the Chairman of the Statutory 

Advisory Committee. 

Less concen) for uniformity and^' control and more concern 




in matching incgmq^ to e9q)^nditures and vis|.^ersa^. ^ese are / 



qusflities that make independent ^stitutiqns valuable to society, 
including stud^ts and taxpayers. These institutions function 
best when state officials resist their own iin)ulse to pull the 
independents more into the system in-order to make things neat 
and orderly. Perhaps a little more independence would help 
state supported institutions as well. ' 
. Your state has a unique opportunity to shape- the develop- 
ment of higher education during the coming decides. Yours is 
one of a handful of states where the college age population 
may continue to grow. You are more sun belt than anybody. 
Your state legislators have urged, indeed insisted, that you 
get on with the task. Consider again what harmony between the 
sectors could bring. Give it a try. 



1. 



for diyersitj^, and iiiilBtitut^&nll. autrtigoiy ma^ be , indite*:- 
indepfen^eilGe of iitt?pendait' institu^Ml^, 
* of freeddra in deciisiian-niaking and a high d^^ee. of •. self =^el&nc^ 
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Tolicy Issues, The Federal Government, and Diversity** 

' ^ ' by I 

John D. Phillips 
President 

National Association of Independent Colleges 
and Universities 



Listening to that gracious introduction, I 'm ^omehu^ re- 
minded of Winston Churchill's comment to Harry Tnjman about 
Clement Att lee, \ which was; 'Thei^e's a lot le,ss^ there than 
meets the eye/A To which Truman responded by observing that 



Attlee seemed "a decent and Hbi|pl« ^llow," and Churchill shot 
back: 'That's becaufee he has so much to be humble about."'" 

One of the. biggesj/ and most inpWtant thingss^I have to be 
humb.le about is the opportimity to reflect and represent the 
enormous diversity of insti^i^ohis, such as the members of the 
Independent Colleges and Universities of Florida, at the cr^s- 
roads of our national political life that weird and wonderful 
world of the knave as well as the brave which we fondly refer 
to as ''Disneyland on the Potcxnac." 

• Finding common threads among such diverse institutions as 
Flagler College, Jacksonville lliiversity, Biscayne College, 
University of Miami, and Embry-Riddle University is no mean 
task. And finding cOTimonalities among such diverse leaders 
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as Bill Proctor, Bob Spirb, John FArrell, Henry King Stanford, 
and Jack Huait not^ to mention W good friend George Russell 
is an even melaner task. But recent experience ^^in both ICUF 
and NAICU suggests that* independent higher eduq^ation gradually 
, is pulling together into one unified voice --at both the state 
and federal levels --and conferences such as this one suggest 
that our voice is beginning to be heard atid listened to by others 
who are concerned and-' bcnmutted to the welfare of higher edu- 
cation i^lic sector pleaders, state ag^ency leaders, private 
citizens who serve as trustees and regents, and (most important) 
legislators at both the state and federal levels. But more about 
that a l^ittle latter, on. My first task is to describe the 
federal policy perspective, and that requires a bit of recent 
history. 

Washington really has become a strange and almost other- 
worldly place most vividly and acciirately protrayed in October 
of an election year,^when every nerve is drawn taut and every bill 
faces instant success or extinction in the fr^tic rush to adjourn- 
ment. An'^ this year, if it hadn't been snen a deadly serious 
business, with so much at stak6 for higher education, it might 
almost have been regiiUbd as comical. 

By early OctobW, all the speeches and the press releases 
had been delivered, and the postured presentations to^ the tele- 
vision cameras, the radio microphones, and tlie newspaper re- 
porters had evaporated. And we were left with strange, almost 
eerie scenes, in which the high and the\iighty took off their 
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coats , and their television m^^\^ to meet tegether in conference 
\comniittecs which often ran deep into the night and early morning 
■* hours, arid left their members looking and acting a lot like , 
college students who Hks stay^ up all night- cramming far a final 
exam or driving themselves to finish a term paper. 

Sometimes it is comical, sometimes It is touching, but 
always it is human. Often times a United States Senator will 
stumble on a parliamentary point, or forget whether a motion • 

r 

is in order, or even which motion is before tlppponference /S^ 
coninittee displaying the same human failings as 'we do in 
our student gOT^emments, our faculty senates, and our boards 
of trustees meetings. 

Sdmetimes emotions run high, and sometimes you could - 
almost light a match with the sparks of anger and frustration 
in the air. Yet nearly always, somehow, a ccsnpromise is reached, 
a bargain is struck, and one by one the Senators and Congressmen 
come around to the en^|^^J^SfSiie-_tO""^ign the conference re- 




port . 

/ In those critical moments, yoiKinight say that they are 
driven back upon themselves, on their basic intellectual 
facilities, on their ^asic moral and educational heritage, and 
on their fundamental commitment to make the process of repre- 
sentative government work, to make our system succeed^ where so 
many others have failed. And yoii also mighii point out that 
they didn't just wake up one morning and decide to honor, that 
heritage it had to be learned and understood and accepted 
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before it could be honored. They had to learn "to show respect 
for the democratic heritage^ by regard for the rights and opinions 
of others, by maintaining a rational community that encourages 

self -discipline, and by concern for the dignity of the individual." 

. 'if ' * 

That quotation comes not from the Magna Charta, the Declaration 

of Independence, or the Constitution, but rather f rom Ifee statement 

of aims for a Florida independent college, 4nd I suspect none in 

this audience will l^f'surprised if I suggest that independent 

'J 

colleges iJBL Florida and throughout America are among the^^ 
best places to learn our basic moral and educational heritage as 
a nation indeed, to suggest that they are among the principal- 
guardians of that heritage. 

But I guess we all know that, or at least have a clear sense 
of it, or we wouldn't be gathered together to cope and grope with 
the question of state* policies to nourish independent higher 
education. The problem is to get those who are not here this /" * - 
morning to kn'ow what independent colleges are all about, to get 
them clearly to recognize, the enormous contributions which these 

colleges make to our state and national life, and to get them to 

I ' ■ 

help create an environment of public policies which nourishes 
such colleges.' ' P 

Part of our job is being done for us by the current gener-' 
ation of .college students, who, with the help of their families, 
and the benefits of various feder^ and state student aid pro- 
grams, are successfully conspiring to pay the price of enrolling 
at independent colleges, and doing so in sustaining numbers. 
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. They Tiave to pay a lot more thafi they would at state institutions 
but they apparently believe it's worth a lot more, 

Hiey are sLq)ported 'in that belief by a sizable , and growing 
school of educational researchers who identify the search for 
individual identity, rather than economic survival, as the wave 
of ; the future, and whose research data ^di^onst rates everyday 
more deafly and convincingly that small church-related colleges 
provide far and away the best places for students to pursue that 
search ^r individual identity. 

Unfortunately, however, such research findings don't seem 
to commai^ banner headlines in The Washirlgton P(|gt , or^even The 
Orlando Sentinel . Their interest is dominated :Jlstead by such 
matters as inflation, unenployment , interest rates, taxes, 
government spending, and the decline of the dollar reminding ■ 
everybody every day that we do indeed 1 ive in the age of the 

economist. This perspective has gotten so far out of control 

t ■ ' . 

that John Kenneth Galbraith has jokingly suggested that when 
an American of this generation dies and ascends heaver^- war d^^||^ 
St. Peter will quickly brush aside such matters as repehtence 
and good works and absolu|||bn, and^^a^ the one really irrroortant 
question, which is; "What did you do for the 'grqss national 
product?" 

Those who are victimized by this gross national perspective 
tend .to assess the value of a college education not in terms of 
serving individual i^enti^, but rather in terms of its valUe to 
raise individual earning power in the economic marketplace. 




. Ccnpletely ignoring the plain fact that today's college graduates 
^nust be prepared to adapt themselves to an average of at least 
three different career avenues during their working lifetimes 
each involving its own specialized knowledge these commentators 
* would squeeze the mental and moral life out of the- college edu- 
cational experiende, and reduce it all down to the sin?)le cost- 
benefit issue of lAether or not a sdciology major can secure / 

redeeming social value in the eyes of the economist by securing V' 

> 

enployment as a sociologist! . . » 

This question is not, of course, irrelevant. » Unen5)loyed \ 
soci,ologist have just as much trouble meeting their car payments 
as unenployed day laborers, and we must be mindful of the im- 
perative to make education relevant to en?)loyment opportunities, 
as Barry College has with its social >rork program, and the Uni- 
versity of Miami in a nui|iber of fields. Our problem is to make 
certain this does not become the pnly question asked in assessing 
the value of higher education, and the question of a college's 
value in sustaining the nation's basic moral and educational 
heritage remains consistently relevant to the consideration of 
taxpay|r support for higher education. Containing and offsetting 
the insistent pressures of economic input/output analysis is^a 
continuing battle which must be fought and won over and over again 
if we are to succeed in building a public policy environment which 
sustains and nourishes independent colleges and universities. 

Another battle which we simply have to win, over and over 
again, is the fight to stem the tide of overwhelming government 
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regulation that threatens to engulf all 6£ higher education and 
destroy its basic freedom and independence from political controf 
Hardly a day passes in Washington, D.C., without the issuance of 
sojne new federal regulation* telling us what we must do and how we 
iHust do it if we are to comply with yarious federal lawsJj^fd^ 
nia^ain the eligibility of pur students' and our educational 
programs to receive federal support. And it's often very hard 
to fight these unwarranted intrusions •of government into our 
Colleges without at the same time giving the appearffllCe of 
fighting against the proper iii5>lementation of federal social 
legislation. , , \ 

Here again, it seems fo me that we all are suffering frOTi 
a potentially tragic narrowness of perspective. In our zeal to 
Set everything ^ighf, and to pass national legislation reaching 
. Into practically every comer of human endeavor, we now have 

Created something like 450 separate federal laws \A\ich affect 

' * ■* 

higher educaion in ways large and small, and legions of federal 
.Workers whp are hired and fired, paid and promoted, for the 
Express wft>ose of bring (some would^say "whipping") high|^ 
Educational institutions into l^ne with those 450 different 
federal laws and ^e. various judicial rulings they have inspired. 

But the basic presun^ition here -^that people can'fror won't 
do what's right unles^ government forces them to do it carries 
wit^yn it potentially tragic consequences for that basic moral 
and educational heritage I mentioned earlier in these remarks, 

7 

in the sense that it discourages and undermines \our national 



heritage Bf^si^l^discipline/^ self-control, of self- regulation. 

Indeed, it threatens the fundamental ideal of self -government 

in our states and in our higher educational institutions. . 

Npbody can visit this s^tate or attencj this conference without 

being inpressed with the vitality and the responsiveness of Florida' 

system of self- governance in higher education. It may take a 60r 

page handbook to describe all of the existing relationships, and 

months of familiarization to di^oyer how the system really works. 

But so what? *rhe papers, and speeches, and discussions at this 

conference clearly bespeak the emergence o^a proven and reliable 

tradition of self -governance to solve probl«ns in an open and • 

cooperative fashion at the state and community levels. . 

Yet if the visitor to a Florida higher educational institution. 

be it public or independent happens to be a compliance officer 

from USOE, or OCR, or DOL, or IRS, the whole spirit and presumption 

of the laws that he or. she is paid to enforce might well prompt 

tliat officer to ignore this clear evidenceof healthy and responsive 

iBi. • ' ■ 

self -governance, and demand a frightei;iirtg array of corroborating 
facts and figures, data runs and quadrupiicate reports to isatisfy" 
the detailed regulations he or she is paid to enforce. — 
The fundamental and growing problem here is one of simply 
human ttus^t. . Instead of a government "of the people, by the people, 
and for the people," we increasingly find ourselves beset and be- 
leaguered by a government which seems distaiit* almost' alienated 
'from the people, and relatit)nships between the' government and-^the 
people which increas,ingly are characterized by feelings of mistrust. 
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* . . ■ . ■ * 

suspicion, or pust plain dreadi Historian Richard Hofstadter'^once 

remarked that vthe Founding Fatjhers had erected "a harmonious system 

of mutual frustration" for the legislative, executive, and judicial 

^ • • ^ 

branches -of , our federal government. Today it might be suggested 

' ' ^ -^^ 

that the frustration is ran5)ant and the harmony is gone. The pre- 
dictable result o4 these feelings is a growing reluctance of citizen 
taxpayers td i^ccept the government and to support. ^^tJ^ Indeed, it 
could even be^'i^ggested that tne current evidence of a mounting 
^ta^ayfers' r^olt is AOthihg mo*#'or less than the current expression 
of a>(^ery olji and very- important Airj^rican credo -- "No taxation 
withOMt representation^" 

■ ^ The great danger is that, a$ state gcr^^ernments ■-turti ' th^ir 
al^tention to^ higher education/ aijJ^^to accommodations between the 
public and independent sector^ withih higher education, they will 
repeat the errors of the federal government and compound rSther 
than relieve, the problem of government contjro^. I don' t; know*;^^ ^ 
whether it is^still true that there are more employees in the U.S. 
DepartmerflM^F Agriculture than there are faiiners in America," akd ' 
I dd|||ft,know the situation here in Florida. But in-many statesV ^ 
the unelec§|||d bureaucracies -- in central higher educa^j^eiCadmini"- 
strations, <in state ^^licationai agencies, ^in" executive, department 
staffs, and) even in legislative staffs have ^rfes^roomed to the 
point ttia;t there seem to be more people- regulatiijg than being^ 
regulated, and less and , less evidence of responsive, representative 
government actually af^ork and actually solving problems. 
V My own viev is. that,; whether or, not they iritei^ed it, the' 



leaders Of the li|.^er education ftcMninittees in the Congres^j^ve 
?v-marked oxxi^jai^^ trail to the solution fundamental 




vdiienma in^the higher education laws enacted inWtt|y|it976, and a 

^^^^^^^ 

^ew weeks Igp. ' ^ . ' . 

^ thp X)b^S«^ ahd'vM^K^^y ""heralded policy theine of these 




enactn|^i^ts;*J^^4>e^ reorientation of the federal role 

in hi§fe/t eds^^on ;toward prijnary reliance upon student aid pro- 
^graJ^IS^^i^^^^^ frc»n a $60"Tnil lion* program reaching 

'^^^ ■ , ' • ' ' 

J^O,0MA^ I was msmanaging it only six years ago^to 

<3..%%%jc\i^ WQgT^ Wachln| 3 minion students for the 1979-80 - 

^^hpf^0^^}Viif^ believe that the middle -incOTie student and 
,'biii iw^ajfv^^^^ in -the final hours of the 95th Congress &ne 



day idJil^l^'^p^^ in- retrospect, as truiy "landmark legislation/ 

^^ecai^d^^t finally established the breadtlj a^well as^the depth of 
stvj(Jenti^<?dyerage to bring financial accessibility to higher "'edu- 
catibn within the realm of possibility even for those middle-iucome 
families who have been mogt deeply ravaged by inflatioir and taxes . 
In that CQBtiection, I'm reminded of tHe Yorker cat toon showing 
a six-mejnber family gathered around the Jcitchen table,, listening 
to the *^^.|p|||^^y* "I've called the family togeth^:|^'to amquhce 
that, because o'f infiati^on, Tm going to liave t6;let- twcr of you go," 

But if the dream of financial accessibility for all Americans 
to all of American higher education, and the realistic econoraig 
choice of attending an inc^pendent college, 'is to be- realized, |he 
federal legislation must be matched by rel^tless efforts to expand 
State prdferams as j^ou are doing in Florida. ^ I*' pan dnly hope 



and pray that an atc<smodationcan be reached befween the public 
and independent sectors on the issue o£ need-based vs. tuition- 
based student grants before you get too;deegily into the next 

legislative session, lest your effort ,to biiild up to a significant 

' ' '■ * 

level of state student grants be lo3t7ih a sea of discussion withi% 

thefFldt-ida highet education cormnunity. • . 

But let's not kid ourselves, and ^ely eithfer too heavily or 

- ■ ' > m: . . 

too optimistically on state student aid programs, by themselves, 
really to sustain a continuing balance of enrollments between tiie \ 
public and independent sectors in this or aiiy other state. The 
t^aith is. that a good deal mora? will be required to acJiievg that « 
objec'ti\iij^.,---- and ^at leads me ib n^nt:^on the second major policy 

theme of recent Congressional enactments , a theme th^t is not ^ 

^. \ 
nearly as well-known or as widely recognized as. the student aid ^' 

theme. . - V . ■« 

I refer, ^f -^^^se, Jo the gradual replacement of restricted 

categorical programs, and all of their nightmarish standard and 

requirements, with capitation grants to higher educational jn- 

stitutS-ons based on general service standards.* The notion ^ * 

capitation ^ants for general educational services has been spread- 

« 

ing with .little notice through a number of federal programs during 

the last few. years, including the allied health professions, i 

i t * ' 

ehforcement, and a variety of other ocq^ational education areas. 

At the same time, -several states have adopted progr-ams which make- 

capitation grants^^ailable to independent colleges and universities 

based on the nurabex^of state residents they Jiaroll in degree ci©Jit 



4^c6urses. Such programs are relatively s^ie administer, and 
* they avoid drawing €he State -into the business of detailed academic 
program evaluation by relying Upon the ^^isting^ ^^.^^^ of accreditation, 
state licensing and eligibility to participate in federal student 4i<il 
programs as the basis for making capitation 

Slants available to in- ^ 
dependent institutions. ^ 

I wouldn't want to insert myself into the i^ork of this con- ^ 
ference to the extent of suggesting that the idea of capitation |^ 
grants is one ^ose time has come |n Florida, j ^ somehow^ . ..^^ 
reminded of another "New X£llSei cartoon , this one showing an executrv| 
%. his desk giving instructions through the i^ercom: "Mis? Woodl(%,- 
bring me a coffee, black, noj^ugar, a poPPy-seed roll, and an i^a/ 
whose time tas come:'' Generally speaking, i reaiif do thinkjfeW^ 
wise and proper for states to look beyond the prevailing and con- 
ventional wisdom k student aid strategies, and to explore -ad^Lal „ . 
.me(Wiisms*for stabilizing the financial and enrollment pattems^^;^. ^ 
withiir their higher educational -system " i^fhere ..^he sysy^s ^'^S,^;^, ■ 
visualized as a common enterprise embracing both public and inde-- 
pendent sectors, dedicated fgidam^aUy to^serx-e our Sasic moral 



and educational heritage as an^ion, and not j^^^ ^^^al sets of 




prodbctivity curves.». 



JCtlVlL/ «_U1VC3.'„,: ^ 

Based on t^ federal |>erspectw^ and the federal expedience, ' 
the b^irf#policy theij^ to be pursiied, whether throu^ st^ent aid ^ 
or capitation grants ,- or whatever , should be m ^^^^^^ to stLTSfents^ ^ 1' , 
with funding basek on the enroliment of stude^g in- a" felatively. 
Ibe-choice educational m^etp;ace , (?) j"diQ^|j^ intervention in 






. the marketp J^^^ pfev^„<i#^^ 
progranis, a^^ ^^^^^^ ^e^^^'" "^'^^^^ 
prograAe^' ^ ^^^^^ k<^ie, ""^^Poh^j;^; a^^ 
sentative me^^a^i^j^ \^ ^^^xA"^ xe'^'f^'^ ^"^^td governmental 

>erkill. I'"" ^^»n^a«i of ^^^^ "^^s '^^ ^'^Heci the "KISS testM^ 
of government ^^^gi^a^is n^^^* 'VP ^^^e. sti^id"' W 
in addressii?^ distingui^^''^ 8^>oup '^^ educational /• 

leaders, let "^^^^'^ ^^^^^ giniple,' ^ 

._^i# ■• ' ^ ; t 

Thank y^". fo^,- ^j,e oppaf*"^"^^ 5^^^^ ^^^e thoughts with 

you. . • ■ . 
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SECTION IV 



, Summary Notes 

by 

V Louis Rabineau ^ 

^ Director, Inservicei(|pducation Program* 

.^lucation COTimission of th^ States « 

. '' ' ■■ • 

It is a pleasure to be part of this iirportant meeting and 
to have the Education Commis^ron of the States share in the 
in^Dortanti proceedings with the Florida Postsecondary Education 
Cqranission. V ^ 

Everyone here should be commended for his or her part in 
b^ing forthright in ex]^ressing feelings about an important 

topic which has deep concerns in Florida as in many-oi^er states. 

t' '' • ■ 

Even just sowing nyfi for the exchange j^^a tribute to each of' gif 
^oiUmd you h^e done more than show up* here. 

There are four parts to ^theSe remarks. -'J shall gitterapt to 
"(Ji^^^P^^^® ^^"^ of the key queiltibftsLthat h^ve been raAed, 
C2)4'*suggest some proposi^coisrn^X) reyiew alternate vehicles, ^ # 
v(4) make somd* final obaervations. You have been .tWated ro . 
e}^?:ellent background infc^nnation to help answer these questj/fons. 



II; is obvious this rich meet^g does not* have as an objectijje 

^ \ . ^ ■ V I" f ^ 

a search for one agenda\fpr action, but that it has soi^^ht to 
do four things: # - \. / y 

• * . \ m ' ' 

1. identify <the issues 

• . # ' ' ' ^ >' ^ 

2. find out where you are in Florida besideis driamdo. 
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3. Consider alternate possibilities, 

4. assist the poi^secondary educ^tipn coinmis^on to. evolve a 
statement of policy for consideration by the education 

department and the legislative and executive branches. 

# ^ ■ ' • -1 ■ 

To recapture .exactly all; signific^t items is difficult but 
let's try, even "though we can't do true justice to ^ch of the % 
excellent presentations. U, S. Senator Elect Boren set an ex- 
cellent-tone by focusing alftenfion on (1) the purpose of edu- W 
cation, (2) iirportance of Ihe Mai system of education, and 
\. (3) the importance of harmony * as the private sector takes a vital 



^^^^ dual sy%t^|pOf higher education. .. 
^fa^ii^^^^*^"^^^.^^ causes of the troubl^;jtesett|Rg higher education? 

I^ear that there arfe six main causes for- the trouble be- 

^■'1, . . . . ' . .... ^ • 

iy^amte higher education according to Louis Benezet. I 




would note tjttla 



.of 



these caus,$s relate to problems .iar'^iablic ' 
higher education a^wdli. ' , ^ 

1. Rising*cost per studeht,. ^especially in graduate education; 
2j||. Limits in higijer education, public and private, to inprove 
e:^ciency or to raise ^productivity despite" continued efforts 



as in educational technology; 
The market limit on tuitipn rises; V- 
Inability of voluntary giving tai keep hxp with costs; 



^9 n 



GrowijII ccnpetition for* program offerings and :^ilities 
with publi(^iiMi tut ions; 
6. National inflation andj|.ts impact on fixed costs ^uch as 
utilities and repairs. ^ 



■X 



m.. ■ 
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What aye key questions that must be addressed? ^ 

If 1. Why should the state be interested in independent colleges 

and universities? ^ ^ . 

V 2, a/ . How should independent sector be included in statewide 

planning? / - . 

♦ . 

I^b. How should state support .the private sector? 



Througli institutions? 



2 . Through^ s tudent s ? , 

N 

3. Accountability^ % ^ 
a. The same 



♦ J 



b. Dependent on amdunt of aid .(see Bei:dahl} 
> c,. ^Limited to programs.. that are recei^ing^ support;. 
4V Why stater^support? < 



a* Private institutj|f&ns-vare a basic part of the Am^Eican 
Q , ' traditi^p, ^ 1. , ' ; . 

Hbb/^ They perform a pubj^ic mission. J«EhL::^^ Atlantic 
Mbnthly wgdld argue that "tnere.;;is no such tiling as a 
"^■■M ' private college or university." .1^:^''^ w. 

1| r : v^^/'t;;^^^^^^ of fe^^i?f Wealth olf educatioHSail (and cultufel) options 



^t^t^fimtih the rangie qf resourced . 
d. Private" 'CdHege^ offer for ^^J^l^^ ^^^^ themselves 



and of public institutioris m aixijliativd^ to'^ublic contrjol, 
of all of higheij^tjucation. ^^^6r^ of the g^^^^^^^^^i^ of 



."ii-J: wet wi^',' 

private ijjstitutions is that§|Pfieir govemance'is inde- 
pendent, or private.. Ptiv&t^e institutions contintie to 
serve a vital role iiiKTiighex Jeducatio in this country' 
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. . i ' \/ 

... a check and balance to a sometiines overwhelming 
govemmental pressure in the governance of public 
. higher education" (financing higher 'education 1975). 
ei^^^y should the state support private colleges? Some^ 
' legislators would argu*^ that "Jlie reason is sinple: 0 
It saves money for the taxpayers." I|lt is cheaper, by 
far for states to provide a margii^of help to inde- 
pendent institutioi||^ than it j|luld be fo take them 
Oj^er, or to pay to have their stud^ts educated at 
V state-owned institutiofjs . ' Etate^legislators ... 
can recognize a bargain wnen they s^ one." (From 
Steven Muller should^States support private ^1* 
^ colleges.) . , ^M^.^^^' 

Basic Questl|ais from the Public Xdllege Student . ^ 0 

. TRhere is another point of vi^. An ^t agonist to state . ^ '^t/^ 
support of private higher education --/would #rgie, 
Chancellor- Priest did in the»AGB reports: * — / 

1. Need are private colleges and universities in such dire 
financial straits that they need state tax m^)ney in qrder 
to su^l^ive? . ' . ; 

2. Is it appropriate ? If such need exists, is it appropriate 
for the state to respond ^rough* appropriation of tax dollars 

3. Impact on Public the state^does support the privat^ 
sector, what kind off inpact will this have on. not only the 
public^chools but on private institutions as well? 

In regard to this last point, I asked the author of the Bundy 



program, who will remain anonym^l^, how he ever managed to get the 
then Chancellor of the State University of New York, Samuel Gould, 
(now a Florida resident) to go along with heavy aid to privates. 
His response was, I am paraphrasing, "so long as the state uni-^ 
versity can still be a horse, the State University of New York 
doesn't resent seing the rabbi ts^ fed." 

One last point to allay fears of publics: virtually allv-- 
if not^ all States that have^^a^eased independent college aid 
have also increased public support at the^samq? time.. One pbls^itftu 
epcception, according Brenejhan, is York State. ^ < 

What Are Some ^hemes That Seemed To Emerge? ^ ^ 

While educators are asked and it's a tri^t^e":i£L.-the - 
legislators and agencies that thi^ aSk- for.j?^ommendations, it- 
shoul4 be remeniSered v^that u^unate decisions on the role of 
public and private sectors* rests with thfe' Legislators and 
Governor 1^1^ , : . ^ . .. 

1. Why support private sector colleges? ''^f/i'^'' 
. The State, ii it choosy to do so, supports #t not bec^ajjse 
^large numbi^ of institutions are about to go under.' Whilfe 
State support of private institutions might 'well save some ; 
from going^tmder, the purpose fran the States viewpoint, 
shoul^ not be to save an institution for the institution's 
■f s^^^ b(xt rather for the sake of the State . Not all private 
colleges are high'quality anil*not all public ins^tutions 
^|pLre of ^^f^^i^m^BEi^^ Scxne privates might desenp .to ^ 
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to be sustained for the good o£ society. 

2. Need for State policy 

Florida should constrtoct a specific policy regarding tfie 
independent ciil^es and universities.^^^ should consider 
State purposes and the role andicondition^.pf the independen 
institutions. - * 

3. Monitoring 

Programs that benefit higher education should be monitored 
by the States to provide assessment of the extent to which 
objectives of such programs are being accomplished. 

4. Piffling/Participation 

Statejj^de'' planning should take into account the independent 
sector. The independent sector should participate .as 
partners in State planning and coordination, 
f If independent institutions are to accept "funds there 

is a price institutions will have to pay some oftheir 

autonomy will havp to answer to those who dole out the ^ 

. ■ " ♦ ' ■'■ ' ' ' 

dollar. ' 

■ ■ ' ■'■ ^^ri^^-""^ 

, : What independence ^oyl^ they protect? (see sec. B 
V/ . ^A^^b^lbw^ some mpans of monitoring might include ^ state 

scrutiny of program development, quantity of .programs, 
and prpli^Vation qf cairpuses.^ ^; 

5. Regarding autonomy and Independence - what is it? ^ 



ge are among 48 institutions in Great Britian 
receiving Iplock g*ant| from the I^atibnal University Grants 
Committee. 
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When asked (1966) wha| the Oxbridg^KCJdllegfeS consider^^ 



tg/be the es^sentiariS of in3epeQ4.eyQ ^ the par^hi;iased reply 



^''^ a • The rigfit to admit our own students > 
b . i\ppc4nt. our own facill^ . 

"'^'■'t. Decide our own courses o£ study 
(Claremont Colleges 1966)* 



r 



(Query: What about the flexibility or 'fijgedoip to move ^ 
funds within the institutions budge^?) 
6. How much control can be expected - 4? ^ 

Extent of: ^id ''related to amount and type of "control. 
'The extent of sti|||||^ control ^ould be proportionate to 
the amount and type of State aid rendered: if such aid 
. is. modest arid indirect, intervention should be minHtal. 
But if the State grants substantial sums directly to its 
private institutions, state controls must inevitably be 
.rathW elaborate:" • (Berdahl 1971) : 

* Some Possible" Vbhicles^ For Administe i A "I il i 1 i i1 ' ^ 

You hea^ some samples from Joe Boyd, MQ|gan Ode 11 and Ed McGuire. 
"The method of providing. (such direct) aid to private institutions, 
froaf State to State, sh|mld, . . . .be linked^to the performanc4 
of Specifically identified public missions." (From Chancellor of 
the State University of New York, Ernest Boyer, now U. S^ Commissioner 
Of :^dUcat:^^^ \ \ ^ ^ 
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Alternatives for Aid ' ^ 



1 . Student - .Centered . , 



Enphasis on fair market ^ 4 

2. Institution - tStetered 

? 

Emphasis on development of an efficient network of 
institutional qpj|ortynities^ . 
^4ost States have a mixture of these two elements. 

Need-Basy Aid Altemditives 
The task force on State policy and higher education recommends 
"that States give first considejatioi> to deve]JijpiSfent: of need-&a^ed 
student grant programs, funded at levels addquate to provide 
students with real choice|||pon^ institutitjns/' . 

Alternatives V . *• ' -i . . , " ' ^ 

1\ Direct inst i tut icxial .-grants to institutions. 
2. Tuj^tion equalization grants. '* ^ ' . 

f. Contracts, Florida has dipped its toes in that^ter- With 
■ ' contracts, imvqlving nursing and social work. - ^ 
4. Cost of education grants to institutions. • , 

tl6 . Types Of State Aid Programs ^ , 

K Need-based and limit payments to tuition and required^ fees - 
l/2LjOf States. , 
" 2. ^Tuition equalization, - 1/3 of%tates. 





Vft^^^ffatyland, unconstitutional in some States 

Points Pr.egented By John Folger At) A^Meetifig In The 
' ' State Of Kentucky C ^ 
1. , States, have jievelqped several types of ^tudent aid program. 
About half t^i^statiifphave programs that-at^ need biase^d -and 



-I'iMt peiyij^^ If the maximum. 

* award. is ^S^^^ (1^500 •j)r more) a program like this, ^ 

"adequiat^^^^^j^^ cover a larger part of the tuition 

gap het}i^Gm);:^^^ private institutions. Illinois, 

Indian$^^fe3Slttid Tennessee are States that have different 
versiapPDf this apprdach. Illinois 's pfogram i^ the j^est 
funded, they -provide an average ;award to recipients attend-, 
ing private in^titutibtis of a&out 1,300,: and their awards 
■0 ' ' are overall ^bout $475 per FTE in private higher education. 

• T^e other half of the States have .a need based prdgr^ of 
.s^tudent aid wliicjh provides "aid for living expenses ^as well 
as tuition. u . ' ^ 

2. )^Other approach, which is targeted m^l'^directly at the* 
^ tuition . is- tii tuition equalization jf^ogram.whjch is 
, ' " • used in about a">hird of the Slates Over half -the ^tuitioh 

equal izati6n program are need based; and this provi&es the 
^ lowest cost w^ for a state to target as^iStance on. the 

^ ^ tuition gap, and increase the options for its^resident^. 

. " ■ \ . , ' ^ ' ' ■ ' 
Among the SRE^ an'd'neighborip^ States '^Aia^^ Georgia, 

LdUisiana, .North and Soutii Qarolina, Texas j and Virginia 

have tuition equalization progr^^ ^aid Indiana has. a 

■■ • A- "• - ' ■ ^ ■ -^-^ ■'■ ■ ■ 
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similar prograJti linke^ to its tuition grant program- South 
Carolina which provides an award that averages almost $400 
per private^ collie student, is the best funded* Brief 
descriptions of the various programs of aid that assist 
the privafte sector can be found in the ECS publication, 
Higher Education in the States, 1978, Vol. 7, No. 1. 
Another approach is providj.ng direct grants to insritutions , 
rather than to students. As" a policy opti^i, most southern 
States have rejected the direct aid approaclj. However, 
Alabama, Illinois, and' Maryland make direct grants to 
private institutions, although Illinois provides most of 
its money to the private sector through student aid. 
Direct aid is tmcoristitutional in some states, and uslially 
makes the independent institutions subject to similar 

accountability requirements that public institutions must 

^=>> ^ ' . ■ 

meet, \ ^ 



Some Strawman Questions : ^ 
Will the support of private institutions result in a planned 
economy and thereby sacrifice open conpetition? It has never 
been either, has been a mix and will continue so. One 
♦ might even argue' that support of a sector (private) enljances 
its chance to compete. - . , 

Should private institutions worry about being accountable? 
Institutions have Slways been accountable for funds, ^ (Private 
colleges have been accountable to their boards, and more 



subtly sometimes, to alumni 0 » ■ 
3. Should one ffear state planning in post secoi?Jflary 'education 

will it strfle diversity? Free market >rithout, state 

' ■ ■ ^ . ^ .■ • ■/ ' • 

intervention won't always guarantee (yf enhance diversity. 

' ^ • . "^•^7 ■ : • • , < 

a. In a totally :free academic m&rWt, the temptation 

could be for institutions to imitate each other. " 

■ . ' ; \ 

b. Much of the diversity as represented by the develop- 

- ^ . ■ 

•mfent of community colleges in FJorida, and the great 

'i ' 

public,, universities -and state ^colleges, came about 
not by free marl^et t}ut by State planning. 

A Caveat ' ^ 

/ i ■• ■ ', 

Florida must put its act together. The%ifel|GJ^and inde-- % 
pendent sectors have been given an excellent 6pp^!^Sjnity to 
contribute to state policy. Yesterday^s discussion brought out ^ 
at least t\?jo points: . ^ ; 

1. If the education' community can't come up with answers, 
others will. . \ 

2. Public haranguing won't/ help for the Aong l^ul, in- 
telligent discussion without grabbing. headlines jyst 

. might help . . ' . ' 

Florida Structui 



If. one thinks, -at times, it's diffi^lt to. get things done 
consider the plight pf other states that do not have at the apex 
of board structure, the political ciout that you^have here. If 
you are determined to implement significant changes, I am con- 
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vinced''that you have structures that tan do tl;ie job. 

Is seeking a ccHi5)ranise between public and private, someting : 

new? ^ If. the prophet's suggestion, ''let us reason together" is 

' * i ^''"^ 

too old hat, thei> how. about what Ediriund Burke said, *'all government, 

/* ■ 
indeed, every humane benefit and enjoyment, every virtue, and every 

" r ■ I ■ : ■ . . 

|)rudent act, is founded on conpromise and barter/' That, I submit, 

is what this conference i^ about. 

No one person can capture all of the nuggets droppfed in 

Orlando tin this richly packed 24 hour session. But you can be 

confident that you can leave here with a repewed interest (maybe 

commitment?) to work together. 



WHO? 



with a vested in-. 
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^1'. 'All of the groups public and private 
terest in postsecondary education: 

2. The various State agencies concemedl our 1202 Commissiai 
The State Department of Education, liie University System, 
and Community Colleges. 

3. Legislature, Governor and their staffs. 
"4. 'Other interested parties. \ 

This conference should convince you that in Florida you can 



■^adhieve a meaningful program^ making use of 

/ ■ 
the benefit of- all the people. 



youf institutions, to 



state Policy and Postsecondary Education:. 
The Relationship of the Independent and Public Sectors 

Sponsors: Florida Postsecondary^ Education Commission 
Education Commission of the States 

November 30 - December 1, 1978 
Orlando Hyatt House 
Orlando, Florida 
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The purpose of the conference is to provide a background relating to the 
problems and issues involved in formulating state policy with respect to 
postsecondary education. The conference will (1) review actions taken 
elsewhere in the nation; (2) assess the present and prospective status 
of the postsecondary education sector in Florida; (3) consider possible 
con5)ohents to be included in any- statement of policy; and (4) assess the 
legal and fiscal realities implicit in the adoption of such a statement. 
The Postsecondary Education Commission seeks this information in further- 
ance of its obligations to consider formulating recommen(^ions to the 
Commissioner of Education concerning the relationships bet^en the several 
groups which function in both the public and independent Sectors flt post- 
secondary education, - %. ^ 



PROGRAM ■ 

TJiursd^, November 30 
9:00 a.m. - l:gO p.m. 
1:00 p.m. - 1:10 p.m. 



1:10 p.m. •- .1:50 p.-m. 
:i:^0 p.nf. - '2:30 p.m. 



m, 



Zt56 p,m, - 2:45 p 
2:45'p.«m. 4:15 p^m. 



■A 



Registration ^ 



II, 



Presiding and Welcome - I 
The Honotable D. Burke Kibler, I'll 
Chairman, filorida^stsecondary 
Education" Commission " ^ 

The Issuesjy * . 
The Honorable David L. Boren, 
Governor of Oklahoma 



Ill, Policy as Implemented 
State Programs - 
Richard Jonsen, Senior 
Western ijiterstat/6 Coi 
Higher Education 

'Coffee Break 




ssicai 




IV. 
V. 
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Postsecondary Education in Florida: 
Past, Present, and Future - 
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Pfresiding : 



Frederick H. Sehultz, 
Conner Speaker of the 
House 



4:15 p.m. - 5:30 p.m. 



a. the State University ^System: 

Roy McTSrnaghan, Vice Chancellor, 
Academic Programs, State l)ni- 
Arersity System of Florida , " . ' . 
. b. The Comnjunity College Systejn: ^ 
Lee Henderson, Director, Divisi'pn 
af.^-Conimunity Colleges, Florida 
Department of Education , 

c. The Independent Sector: ^ 
William Proctor, President 
^Flager College ' 

d. The Proprietary Sector: 

Mark Wheeler, President, Florida 
Association of Private SchOoJs 
'Each presentation should b^^rom 
. 10. - 12 minutes, tp be followed 
' by questions from members of thq 
panel or from the audience. 

VI. The View from the Top: Policy,- Politics' 
• ' and Finance. - 

Presiding: Robert T. Mann, Member 
Florida Public. Service 
Commission 

Panelists: 
- Senator Phil Lewis, President of the 
^ • State ' ■ " 
' Representative Hyatt Brown, Speaker 
of the^ House 
Carl Blackwell-, Department of 

Administration 
The Presiding Officer of each House 
of the. Legislature will .nominate 
an additional panel member 



6:30 p.m. - 7:15 p.m. 

r 

7:15 p.m. - 9:00 p.m. 



VII. ^ec^ptO)ri - . ^ ^ 

atL /Florida Association of Private 
/T Schools 

VIII. ^ Dinner 

Presiding: The Honorable Ralph* Turlington, 

Commissioner of Education 
Dinner Speaker: 

The Honorable D. Robert Graham 
Governor-Elect of Florida 
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V 
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&:00 p.m. 10:00 p.m. 
Friday, December 1 
8:45 a.m. - 10:15 a.m. 



10:15 a.m. 
10:30 a.m. 



1^30 a.m. 
li[00 a.m. 



11:00 aim. - 11:30 a.m. 



11:30 k.m. - '12:15.p.m. 



IX. Informal Round Table Discussion Groups 



X. Programs in Selected States: Content, 
* Cost Accountability, Pros and Cons - 
Presiding: Terrell Sessums, Former 

/ Speaker of the House 

Panelists: 

Pennsylvania - Edward McGuire, Chancellor, 
Massachusetts Board of Higher Education 
'(former Pennsylvania Commissioner of 
Higher Education) 

Illinois - Joseph D. Boyd, Executive 
Director, Illinois State Scholajrship 
Commission I 

California - Morgan Odell, ^ecutive 
Director, Association of Independent 
Colleges and Universitiesi^ 

XI. Coffee Bi:^ak • / 

XII. Policy Issues, The Federal Government 
and Diversity - 

John Phillips, President, N^fconal 
Association of Independen'^^o lieges 
and Universities ^ ^ 

XIII. State Poli^cy and the Future 

Roger IjJichoI^, Deputy Commissioner, 
Florida Department of Educatid^ ^ • 

vXIV. Sunm^ry - ' ' . 

Louis Rabineau, Project Director, Inservice 
Educational Project, EducatiojicPOTmisSion 
of the States ^ 



I Category 

/public 

IMiversdties 



FLORIDA POSTSEGONDARY EDUCATION CCi^SSION 

I ■ ■ 

MEMBERSHIP CATEGORIES ' 



■J 



Name 



# - 

•Dr-. Robert Mautz 
Regents Professor ^ " 
182 ,fGrinter Hall Z 
University of Florida 
Gainesville 32611 

, • - ' ' ' • 

Dr. Andrew aI Robinson 
Dean,^ College of Education^ y 
'University of North Florida 
' Jacksonville V 32216 * . ^ 

The Honorable- Betty- Anne S.taton 
Member, Florida Board of Rege^s 



Telephone Number 
.904/39^/2471. 



Term Expires 



904/646-2666 



305/422-4196 



1217 Recking /hrive 
Orlando \ 33S04 , 



September 30, 1981 
September 30, 1980 



September 30; 1979> 



Public 

Conanunity 

Colleges 



kill W. 




Public ^ 

Vocational/ 

Technjfal 



Proprieia^ 
Schools 



ijkiependent 
Colleges and, 
Uni^i^sities. 



(I Dr. Ezekifel W. Bryant 
' Provost, North Campus^ 
Florida Junipr College * . 

at Jacksonville 
Jacksonvi lie" 3^18 

■ ■ r V ' ■ 

Dr. Peter Masiko,^ Jr.^ 
President « ' " 
Miaimi-Dade Community T^Uege 
South Campus 
MiamL 33176 

Mrs. Hei>gA/Leslie ^ 
President<Owner y 
K§W Supply House, Inc. 5 
^ P,0, Box 13221 
^9t. Petersburg ^3733 

Mrs. Delores C. Jones 
president. East Coast College. 
1914 Beachway Road, Suite 2-D 
JlQcksonville 32207 

Dr/ Sidney L, Besvinigk 
Associate Provpst of Academic 
Administration and Planning 
Lhiversity of Miami 
p.O/Box 8013 
Coral Gables 33124 



\ 
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904/757-6251 



September 30[ 1^81 
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' 30^/596-1211 Septemb^ 30, 1979 



t ^» 



813/896-2616 



September 30, 1979 



904/396-1125 
904/358-1876 
904/366-1014 



? 



September 30, 19i81 



V 



30*5/284-3356 September 30, 1980 
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Florida /OS tsecondary Educa 
.Meinbersf^p Categories 
^age. Two 



l^^on Conmi 



Cojimission 



CatefeoTy 

Public^t 
Large ' ' 



Name 



The Honorable Elaine Bloan 
20435 N,E, 20th Court 
North Miami Beach 33131 

Mr, Richard Johnston " ^ 
440 First Avenue, Suite 800 
St. Petersh(irg ,33733 ' 



Mr: D. Burke KiMer, III 
P.O. Box 1^72 ' 
Lakeland W53802 

Dr. HarrM ityquii^ 
Princip^ "/ * " 
Rockledge High^nSchool 

, 220 -Raider Road • 

. Rockledge . 52955 




Telephone Nimber Term Expires 
305/932-3335 ' September 30, 1980"^ 

■ . - -T • ■ • 

September 30, 1980 

( - y " -M 

Septembei- 30, 1981*." ■ 

4 ' . : • • 

September 30, 1979^ 
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CONFERENCE PARTieiPANTS 



A. Hugh Adams 
President 

Brqwafrd Community College 
225 £ast Las Olas Boulevard ^ 
Forr Lauderdale, Florida. 33301 
305/467-6700 ext. 203 * ' 



Weston H. Agor ^ , 
Chairpisrson . 
Department gf. Politics 

and PuhJ^c Affairs 
University- of Miami 
Box 248047 ' ' 
Coral Gables, Florida 33124 
'30^284-24(51 ' 



I 



Rose Allegato 
Reporter 
Miami Herald 
1 Herald Plaza 
Miami, Florida 
305/350-2012 



3310r 



Richard C. Alterman 

Research Associate 

Office of Educational Planning, 

Budgeting and Evaluation 
Department of Education 
Tallahassee, Florida 32304 
904/488-1812 . . • 

Peter H. Anpacost 
' Pres ident 
. Eckerd College ' 

P.O. Box 12560 ' ^ 

" 5401 - :54th Street South ^ 
. St. Petersburg, Florida 33733 

813/867'1166 

Del ores ^ Auzenne . , 
Special Assijstant to 

the Chanoellor 
Board of Regents 
107 W. Gaines Strfeet 
Tallahassee, Florida, 32304 
. 904/488-0^36 

IT- 7 ' ^ 
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Richard D. Batchelder ^ 

Vice President for Affiliate Relations 

Florida Education Associatibn/United 

200 West Pensqcola Street ' ' 

Tallahassee, Florida 32304 

904/224-1161 



EmiHo B^gue ^ 
Chairman p:^ ,the^ard 
Tampa Technical Institute 
1065(e. Jackson Street 
Tampa^^lorida 336fc 
813/223^1637 



Sidney Besisvinick 
Associate Provost 
University of Miami " 
Coral Gables, Florida 
305/284-3356 ^ 



33124 



Carl Blackwell , ^ 
Assistant Stattf^ Budget Director 
Department of Aininistration 
530 Carlton Building 
Tallahassee^ Florida 32304 . 
904/488-"'HW3 \ : ^ 



Elaine Bloom 

Member, Florida Postsecondary ^5, 

Education Commission 
204^35 N.E. 20tJi Court 
North Miami Beach, Florida 33179 
305/932-3335 

Shelley Boone ^ ^ 

Deputy Commissioner for * 

Special Programs ' ^ " 
Department of Education 
08 Plaza - Capitol Building 
Tallahassee, Florida 32304 
904/488-9513 

George Borders 
President" 

' Pajm Beach Atlantic, College 
1101 South Oi^^^Avenue 
West Palm Beach, .Florida 33401' 
305/833-8592 




. D^vid L. B<jren;. , V VJ' - ' 

% Goveitioj ^ i ' ' . 

. S'l^te ,of .Ojitlahoiha 

•' Office o&^h,e Gov^^or^. - ' ' , 
Oklahom^Ci-ty^. Oklahoma * 73105-^ " 
405/521-2342' , ■ . ' 

Kytn A.-fipwman " • k 

Administrative Secretary 
. Betz Business Co1>iege 
1700 N. West shore Blvd. 
Tampa, Florida 33607 • 
813/876-1336 

Joseph D. Boyd 
Executive Director 

Illinois State „Schdlarship ✓ 

Conmission 
102«Wilmot Road 
fieerfield, Illinois 60015 
312/948-8500 

James K, Brodie 

Administrator 

American Medical/'Training 

Institi^e^ 
10700 Caribbean Blvd. 
Miami, Slorida 33189 
305/253-8028 

Oswald P. Bronsbn 
President • 

•BethuneTXookman College 

640 Second Avenue 

Daytona Beach, Florida 32015 

904/2^-8667 , ' ' 

J. Hyatt Brown 

Representative, 31st District 

P.O. Drawer 1230 - 

126 Volusia Avenue 

Daytona Beach,- Florida 32015 

904/252-1973 ^- 

Ezekiel W. Bryant 
Provost, North Campus 
Florida Junior College 

at Jacksonville, North Campus 
4501 Capper Road 
Jacksonville, Florida 32218 
904/757-'6251 



William^ Hunger t> 
• Dean of the College. 

Lake-Sumter Community College 
"^LeesbUrg, Florida 32748 

904/787-3747 " , - ' 

Beverly Burnsed^ 
Member, Florida House ^of 

Repfl^ntatives 
P.O. Box 1626 V 
Lakeland, Florida 33802 
813/687-4666 



ban E. Bush 
Executive Director ' 
Betz business College 
1700%. Westshore Blvd. 
Tpjma, Florida 33607 
81V876-1336 

Tony Carvalho 
Legislative Analyst 
The Florida Legislature 
Room 220, Capitol 
Tallahassee, Florida 32304' 
904/488-6204 

. Margarita T. Castellon 
Cabinet Aide to the State 
Treasurer 

'State Treasurer's Office 
The Capitol 

Tallahassee, Florida 32304 
904/488-6392 

Martha J. Chang 
Educational Social' Researcher 
Department of Education 
Tallahassee, Florida 32304 
904/487-1630 

Richard D* Cheshire 
President 

University of Tampa' 
"401 West Kennedy Boulevard ? 
Tampa, Florida 33606 
813/253-8861 ext. 345 
%. 

Jos^h Chulak 

Ifnited Faculty of Florida 

200 East 'College 

Tallahassee, Florida j 

904/224-82*20 
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. Edward L. Cisek 
Fiscal Analyst 

Florida Senate Appropriations 

'Coninittee. . 
426 Senate Office Building 
Tallahassee', Florida, 32304 
904/488-5636 * ' 

Janet Clarke " " . 

Education Commission of the States 
Inservice Education Program 
1860 Lirtcoln Street, Su^e''300 
Ytenver, Colorado 80295 
303/861-4917 

Lynn B. Clarke - -\ 

Director of Governmental Relations 

University of Miami 

P.O. Box -248073 * 

Coral Gables, ^lorid^ 33124 

305/284-3114 

Jules Clavan 
Respiratory Therapy 

Institute, Inc- '* 
2697 Biscayne Blvd. 
Miami, Florida 33137 
305/573-0260 

_ « 

Trevor Col bourn 

President . • 

Florida Technological University 

P,0, Box 25000 

Orlando, Florida" 32816 

305/275-2551 

William M, Corley, Jr, 
Fiscal Analyst 

Senate Appropriations %| 

Canmittee 
426 Senate Office Building ^ 
Tallahassee, Florida 32304 
904/488-5636 

William R, Cotton 
Chairman, State Conmiunity 

^ College Council 
St, Johns River Community College 
'5001 St, Johns Avenue 
Palatka, Florida 32077 
904/328-1571 



Ron Cunningham 
Rerf)orter 
Ga'jjmesville S 
P.O. Drawer 
wGainesville 
904/377-9697 



rida. 32601 



Timothy H. Czemiec 
Vice-President for Business Affairs 
Barry College 
11300 N.E. 2nd Avenue 
Miami, Florida* 331*61 
305/758-3392 



Debbie Davis . ♦ 

Secretary 

Office of Educational Planning, 

Budgeting and Eva]jiatiori 
Department of Education ^ 
Tallahassee, Florida 32304 
904/488-1812 

Helen Gordon Davis 

Member, Florida House of Representatives 
732 Freedom Federal Building 
' lampa, Florida 33602 
813/224-0770 . 

Robert A. Davis 
President v . 

Florida Southern College 
Lakeland, Florida 33802 
813/683/5521 

L, Nelson Donnell 

Dean Educational Planning 

Brevard Community College 

1519 Clearlake Road 

Cocoa, Florida 32922 

,305/632-1111 

Pope A, Duncan 
' President 
Stetson University 
Woodland Boulevard 
DeLand, Florida 32720 
904/734-4121 ext, 354 
.«■ 

Frances Y. Dunham 
Chairman, Psychology Department 
University of West Florida 
Pensacola, Florida 32504 
904/476-9500 ext. 468 
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Earl jl, Edwards 
, Executive pi rector 
Special Programs 
Department of Education 
319 W. Madison, Building . ' ' . 
Tallahassee, Florida 3^2304 
904/488-9504 ' %V • 

Ed Eissey 
President 

Palm Beach Junior College 
'4200 Congress Avenue 
West Palm Beach, Florida 33401 il 
305/965-8000 /' 



Roger Ellison 

Executive Vice-President } 
Trinity Baptist College 
426 Soiith .^^feu££ 
Jacksonville, Florida 32205 
904/384-2206 



Al Erxleben \ 
Coordinator 
Public Information 
Department of Education 
Tallahassee, Florida 32304 
904/488-0082 

David L. Evans 
Provost - East Campus 
Valencia Community College 
701 North Econlockhatchee Trail 
Orlando, Florida 32807 
305/299-5000 ext. 7251 
<, 

John J. Farrell 
President 

Biscayne College / 
16400 N.W. 32nd Avenue 
Miami, Florida 33054 
305/625-6000 . ^ _ . 

Alan C. Ficketr ' \(' 
Special Assistant to the 

President, Legislative Liaison 
Florida Technological University 
P.O. Box 2500(f 
Orlando, Florida 32816 
305/275-2671* 
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Abraham S. JFischler . 
President # --^ 
Nova^ Univjprsity 
3301 College Avenue. > 
' Fort Lauderdale, Florid^ 33314 
30?758.7-6660 

M. Trinita Flood ' 

President f 

Ba^rry College ' 

11300 N.E. 2nd Avenue 
. Miami, Florida ^3161 
'305/758-3392 

Susan Fowler 

Administrative Assistant 
Department of Education ^ 
Tallahassee, Florida 32304 
904/487-1511 . 

C. Wayne Freeberg 

Executive Director 

State Board of Independent Colleges 

and Universities 
Department of Education . 
Tallahassee, Florida 32304 
904/488-8695 

^ Thanas E. Furlong, Jr. ; 
Associate for Program Policy Analjr^ 
Office of Educational Planning, 

' Budgeting and Evaluation 
Department of Education 
Tallahassee, Florida 32304 
488-1812/1619 

Carolyn S. Garwood • 
Associate Dean for Instruction 
School of Education and Allied 

Professions 
University of Miami 
Coral Gables, Florida 33124 
305/284-3711 

Anne Jackaway Gerstein"^ 
Director of Admissions \ 
Bauder Fashion College 
100 S.E. 4th Street 
Miami, Florida 33131 
305/371-1508 
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•Gerald B. Gill 
Director, Florida Region 
Troy State IMiversity),; 
P.O. Box 1791.^ ' ■ ; ^.^ 
Eglin i?LFB,. Florida 3^542 
904/882-2624 ' ■ • 



Roger GillS /•^, ^ 
Educationai ^sociate 
-Office of j^iicational Plaiuilng, 

Budgeting /knd Evaluation / 
Department of Education / 
Tallahassee, Florida 3230/4 
904/488-1812 ; 

Philip D: Galdhageii 
Director of Special Projects 
Department^ of Education 
tallahassee, Florida 32304 
904/488-0085 

James F, Gollattscheck/ 
President 

Valencia Community Col'lege 
Box 3028 / 
Orlando , Flpr ida 328,02 
305/299-5000 * . 

.James E, Goode / f% 
Education Services Officer / 
U,S, Air Force/MacDill AFB 
2805 Shelton Avenue/ 
Tampa, Florida 33^11 
813/830-3118 ' / 

Seth Gordon / 
Administrative Assistant 
Department of Legkl Affairs 
Cat)itol Building ; 
Tallahassee, Florida' 32304 
904/488-2793 

Freddie L. Groomes 
Assistant to the President 
Florida State University 
301 Westcott Building , 
Tallahassee, Fldrida 32306 
904/644-5283 



Marshall Harris \ 
Director 

Florida Education Council 
Department of Education 
Tallahassee, Florida 32304 
904/487-1630 ^ 

Jerry Harvey ' ^ 

Chairman, District Board of ^ 

Trustees 
Hillsborough Conmunity College 
P,0, Box 22127 
Tampa, Florida 33622 ' 
813/879-7222' , ' 

John P, Hasty ^ > . 

President 

Central Florida Bible College 
2565 ^st Kaley Avenug 
Orlando, Florida t 32806 
305/898- 59J5 




Lee G, Hendei 
Director : 
Division of Community Colleges 
Department of Education 
Tallahassee, Flbrida 32304 
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